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CHAPTER XXVI. 
The wind is blowing 
In turret and tree ; 
My gaoler sleeps— 
I will be free ! 

Tuer painful story of the wild wedding of 
tady Elaine Harwood and Roland O’Hara, the 
Fenian t, was known by this time to all 
the servants in the castle; to every soul upon 
the domain of Donnamore who had come to 
man’s or woman’s estate; to all the inhabitants 
of the town of Dungan. Nay, the very bizarre 
sensational tale spread to Dublin, crossed the 
sea, and found its way to London. 

Already gossips in the higher circles shook 
their heads over the strange transaction. All 
the influence of the earl and countess could not 
prevent the news from being inserted in such of 
those papers as cry down the aristoeracy and 
exalt the masses. 

The countess knew all this. However much 
her proud heart ached, she only reared her proud 
head the higher, albeit that her ebon tresses 
were slightly sprinkled now with grey, and the 
circles under her eyes were deeper than of yore. 

Christine Mattelle was not once alluded to by 
the countess. She forbade all her servants to 
mention that name in her presence. She re- 
solved that soon the name of her fair child 
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Elaine should be covered by the same cloak of 
silence and apparent forgetfulness. 

Lady Donnamore made up her mind that 
Elaine should enter a sisterhood for life, and 
that when once she quitted her after giving her 
up to the care of the good sisters she would 
never look upon her face again as long as she 
lived. 

Lady Clarice was put into possession of the 
main facts of what the countess called “this 
terrible case,” for the young girl asked so many 
questions, and pined at the separation from her 
sister so much, that some explanation was 
necessary, and the worldly-wise countess decided 
that it would be far better to tell her young 
ladyship the truth than to allow her to pick up 
fragments of the story from disjointed talk and 
exaggerated gossip, and thus to believe “ some- 
thing more hideous and distorted than even the 
actual facts, if that were possible,” said the 
countess. 

Lady Clarice wept sore when told that she 
would never see her fair sister again; that she 
was dead to her; that she must forget her. 

«T cannot,” she had said. 

But the mother soon ruled and subdued this 
grief, or, at least, the manifestation of it, and 
Lady Clarice submitted, shed no more tears, and 
went to spend a merry fortnight at Courtraven 
with the Ladies Levison. 

Elaine, the prisoner, saw nobody save her 
female gaolers. It wasa wonder that the young, 
excitable brain did not turn during those days of 
suffering. She would assuredly have fallen 
into raging fever had she net made up her mind 
to that one course of action—escape. 

“How is it to be doge?% 5 \ig> 

She asked herself phiss 
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She knew, as we have said, where to put her 
hand upon her money and gold ornaments ; also 
she knew all the ways and winding passages of 
this grand old castle where she was born, and 
which was now her prison. 


“Tf Iam to die, let me die free. It is worse 
than death to be a prisoner!” the young wife 
said to herself. “Oh, Roland! Roland! I wonder 
if you think of me! No, no, he is thinking of 
his trial; he is thinking of his death, from 
which my cruel parents will not rescue him !” 

It was the dead of the night, and a storm was 
howling round the castle. Many people sleep 
all the more soundly when the wind is high. 
Elaine had heard this. The fire in the patent 
grate burnt brightly; a French clock on the 
mantelpiece struck one. 

One of Elaine’s attendants slept in the room 
that -had been occupied by Christine. The 
other woman occupied an outer room through 
which Elaine must pass to reach the corridor. 
She got out of bed and began to dress stealthily 
before the fire. She heard the deep, loud snores 
of the woman who slept in the inner room. She 
dressed in fear and trembling, and enveloped 
herself in her large fur cloak; then she went to 
her wardrobe and filled a small bag with a 
change of linen; some toilette necessaries ; her 
money (only a few shillings), and her gold 
ornaments. 

The key of the outer door hung in the dress 
pocket of the woman who slept in the outer 
room. That dress hung in a closet in the same 
outer room. To steal into that room (which was 
dark) without shoes on her feet (for she had put 
them into the bag) was the idea of Elaine, but 
then how should she find the closet and the 
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especial dress pocket in which was the key with- 
out a candle to guide her? 

‘‘But unless I do,” said Elaine, “they will 

ike me a prisoner for life, and when my child 
is born they will take it from me.” 

So she crept into the room noiselessly and 
began to feel about for the door of the closet. 
Now this room was in complete darkness. In 

eling the wall searching for the door Elaine 
struck against a chair. The woman started up 
in her bed awake, calling out: 

«Who's there ?” 

Elaine remained perfectly still, while the 
woman, after listening for a moment, muttered, 
«The wind,” and composed herself again to 
sleep. Then Elaine felt the wall again, and 


soon found the closet, entered, and began to 
feel the pockets of several dresses. At last shé 
had the cold, heavy key in her eager grasp, and 


now, how is she to find the door in that pitch 
darkness? She had forgotten at what side of 
the room it. was, or at least she could not find the 
exact place in the dark. 

“TI must wait for a gleam of light, I fear,” 
she said to herself, “and lam so faint and so 
weary, if I sit down I shail fall asleep,” fora 
strange weariness and faintness overcame her. 

All at once a gleamof moonlight came slant- 
ine across from a window where the curtain had 
slipped aside, and this gleam guided Elaine 
across the wide room to the door. She thrust 
her key in, turned it noiselessly, and stood in 
the long, carpetted corridor. 

“Free!” she said; “at least free of those 
hateful rooms where I have spent so many 
weeks; and now how to get out of this house, 
once my happy home, now my hated prison !” 

She decided to attempt to eseape through the 
servants’ offices. Noiselessly she threaded the 
stairease,. and soon found herself on a wide land- 
ing with numbered doors. ‘There the servants 
slept she knew, and a staircase led down to the 
store-rooms and Mrs. Kenny’s sitting-room, In 
this room was a half glass door out 
upon a flight of steps which again led across a 
secluded gravel path to the shrubberies. 

Since the attack of the Fenians every door in 
the Castle was supposed to be barred, bolted 
and locked with extra care. 

« But if the key is there I can manage that,” 
said Elaine. 

She found her way all in the dark into this 
apartment. She knew where the housekeeper 
kept her matches, for this room had been a 
favourite haunt of Elaine as a child, and Mrs. 
Kenny was very methodical. So Elaine struck 
a light, unbarred the door, and found her way 
out into the grounds. 

Once out in the storm, for the winds were 
raving, and every now and anon the rain fell, 
Elaine shivered and shrank, and asked herself, 
** What would become of her?” But she never 
looked back once with longing to the stately 
home of her childhood. 

“No, no, no,” she said, “I may ery with old 
King Lear that the winds are not so unkind as 
those whom I have loved, but who are now more 
ruthless towards me than wild beasts. Mother! 
wother!’ She looked up at the Castle and 
lifted her hands, “I take farewell of you now 
und for ever. I do not know what fate holds in 
store for me—none of us do, but I feel that I 
have done for ever with my ‘past—with the 
friends of my childhood—with the associations 
of my youth. I have done nothing worthy of 
imprisonment for life, and I do right to escape 
from it.” 

Then she turned and hastened away, through 
the shrubberies, through the park, outinto the 
high road, all without meeting a soul. 

«Tl ought to go to Dungan,” she said. to. her- 
self, “that I may see Roland, hut if I do they 
will give me up tomy mother again. No, I will 
vet on and find my way to London, and there I 
can hide.” 

Yes, to hide, to hide for ever from the cold 
face and pitiless eyes of the proud mother who 
tid treated her like a criminal ever since she 
1ud discovered the seeret of the terrible mar- 
iage, was her chief desire. 

** Sil love has gone out of my heart for ever. 


“x 








Henceforth, Lady Elaine Harwood, you are no 
daughter of mine.” 

Those had been the words of the countess, 
spoken like a death sentence, and the heart of 
Lady Elaine shrunk within itself. All the love 
of the child for the mother dried up at its 
source ; the very springs were annihilated for 
ever. Away she sped along the high road, while 
the boisterous winds held high revel in the tall, 
naked trees by the way, and shrieked and roared 
and clamoured like angry demons sweeping 
down from the mountain sides in heavy gusts 
that nearly took Elaine off her feet. She had 
buttoned on her boots, and she trod pretty 
firmly, notwithstanding that*the road was dark 
and slippery. 

“When can I reach Dungan?” she asked 
herself. , 

At that moment the blast of a horm sounded 
shrill and clear on the night air. Elaine 
and listened, and drew up close to the 
side. She heard the sound of wheels, and the 
trot of a horse coming along rapidly from be- 
hind the castle. She went out imto the road 
and she shouted at the top of her voice: 

** Stop, please, John MacCan. Mr. MacCan,” 

“Hollo,” answered a rough voice. “ Whoate 

ou?” 

But the driver of the mail-cart, for he it was, 


drew up in theroad. Elaine hailed the sight of 


the red lamps burning on either side above the 
shafts as she would have hailed the kindly eyes 
of a friend. 

‘My name is Anna Beal, Iam a niece of 
the butler at the castle,” said Elaine, who 
suddenly remembered that the butler, whose 
name -was Beal, had a niece ot — = 
was apprenticed to a millinerin Dublin. “ 
want to s on to Dungan to catch the early 
train for Dublin. Will you give mea place in 
the mail-cart ?” 

MacCan peered down into the road that he 
might judge for himself as to the kind of person 
this Anna Beal appeared by the red of the 


lamp. He only saw a figure in a dark long 
cloak carrying a, bag on its arm, ; 

“Get up,” he said, » “if you can. 
Here, give us a hand with “i 

Blaine scrambled up, not 


difficulty, 
and took her place on the cushioned seat by the 
side of the driver. He drew up the reins and 
trotted off in the teeth of the wind and the 
rain. . 

** Begorra, my lass, and your uncle turned you 
out late on a stormy night to meet the mail- 
cart. I wonder he didn’t come with you.” 

“He knew I should not be afraid,” Elaine 
answered, “and I must get to Dublin in time,” 
she added, vehemently, “or my mistress will be 
so angry.” 

* Begad, and sure some of the women folk’s 
hearts seems made of iron,” was the philo- 
sophical remark of Mr. MacCan, as he flicked 
his whip in the air as a warning to his horse, 
who forthwith sprang onwards with renewed 
energy. 

Now Mr, MacCan’s time and energies were 
pretty well monopolised by the arduous duties 
of driving his wmail-cart between the towns of 
Killalo and Dungan, a distance of some fifty 
miles—twenty-five each way. 

It was a cross-country route, as yet un- 
pierced by railway cuttings. MacCan and his 
cart were due at Dungan every morning at half 
past two a.m., that the letters might be sorted 
at the Dungan Post Office for the Dublin and 
English mails. 

Lady Elaine had known all this for years. As 
a child she bad sometimes lain awake in the 
small hours when she was ill or feverish, and 
during summer she had listened eagerly for the 
loud pealing of the postman’s horn as the mail 
cart rattled along the highway below the 
grounds of the park, for she knew then that in 
an hour or so the light would break. 

When she made her daring and danger 
fraught escape from the home of her ancestors 
on this stormy winter night, Lady Elaine had 
had no remembrance of the. coming of the mail 
cart along the windy lane, where the storm 
was rocking the tall trees. She welcomed it 
now as she had never welcomed the sight of 





the elegant brougham in which she had driven 
with her countess mother and her young sister 
in the park. 

She gathered her fur cloak about hér more 
closely, and listened like one in a dream to the 
disjointed talk of the mail-man so long as he 
confined himself to the topics of the road, the 
snows last December, the hard frosts in January, 
the winds this month, the storms that might be 
expected next. 

All at once he began to talk about the Fenian 
prisoners and the partial sacking of the Castle 
of Donnamore. 

“TI suppose, me darlint, you wasn’t staying 
with your good jintleman uncle when the 
Fenians got into the Castie in November last ?”” 
Then without waiting for an answer, he went 
on: “It was a near touch, I believe ye, that 
they didn’t burn it to the and murder 
the whole lot. The blood of the boys was up 


sand no mistake.” 


He flicked his whip in the air; the horse 
started forward. Again Elaine did not reply. 
Her a beat fast. What would MacCan say 
next 

“T don’t hould with the boys myself,” he 
said, “not in many thi they did that same 
day at the castle. One half the face off a 
fair lady; now I’d whallop him if I caught him, 
but they say he’s gone over the says, and left 
his wife and childer to the I don’t 

with them for all my lady’s 
Jem cracks, not I. She seé more store on 
them than on her own daughters by all I can 
hear. Did you happen to see Elaine—Lady 
Elaine, the eldest ; aa married with poor 
aly thar oak dhe poremeer yur’ oe: ae 
church, . erness up the 
a. A real Giensiekt love match, and 
Elaine, that’s the biggest girl, you know, will 
have a fine fortune: before she’s twenty, but the 
countess is going to send her into a madhouse 
for life, poor ‘a sweet, pretty crayther, 
they say, and as dovelike as possible, but I 
suppose the countess would have her put to 
death if the law allowed, Aye, bunt she’s the 
hard-hearted woman.” 

Still Blaine answered not, indeed the mail 
cart driver seemed not towish for any responses, 
so long as he had leave to talk as much as he 
liked himself, but Elaine longed to put one 
question to him, “ Had the Fenian prisoners 
been removed ?” and “* What would be their 
ultimate fate?” . It was some time before 
MacCan gave hera chance of speaking; when 
hé did, she asked: 

“Have they taken away those—men from 
Dungan who are accused of the murder of 
Foster ?” 

«Well, I heard they were to be removed to- 
morrow,” replied MacCan. ‘“ Poor boys, it will 
go hard with them, and Foster was the black- 
hearted screw, Heaven rest his sowl; it’s ill 
speaking harm of the dead, but it sthrikes me 
as queer, mortal queer, that such a fuss is made 
about that land shark, when the jintlemen and 
servants at the castle shot down seven men on 
the threshold, and there’s neyer been a mortal 
word spoke against them at head-quarters, 
although there’s seven widows left mourning 
in the country, widows left poor and starving, 
and with large families, whereas widow Foster 
has a snug farm of her own and some thou- 
sands in the bank.” 

Elaine knew that the answer to this was that 
the seven men shot dead were those who were 
striving forcibly to enter het father’s house, and 
that their lives had been taken by the defenders 
of the castle, and the women and children 
within its walls, but she attempted no defence 
of “her class ;” her synrpathies were with the 


people. , ; 

“Do you think they will be condemned to 
death ?” she asked of the mail-man. 

“Who, the boys? But indade they will, the 
one that shot him and the two that didn’t 
shoot him. They'll all be hung for examples. 
They'll be taken to London to be tried and to be 
hung, because they are afraid of a rescue here, 
and well they may be. Widow O’ Hara’s boy is 
as good a boy as the sun ever shore on. He 
wouldn’t hurt a fly much Tess’ a man, except in 
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fair fight, and to think, begorra, he’s the son-in- 
law of his lordship. I don’t doubt the countess 
will get him hanged off quick if she can. They 
say too there’s to be a child; it’s to be put in a 
foundling hospital and never to know its own 
name, girl or boy, whichever it is; but I don’t 
doubt me they'll let it die of cold or something 
if it’s born up there,” jerking his thumb back- 
wards, “at the castle.” 

‘‘How my mother is hated amongst these 
people !” said Elaine to herself. ‘I never knew 
it. before. It seems horrible to be hated by the 
poor, and I now am one of the poor—one.of 
these whom the rich oppress!” 

“* We'll not be long now before we’re in Dun- 
gan,” said the mail-cart man. “ Yonr train for 
Dublin don’t start till four o’clock, and there 
won't be a fire in the waiting-room at the station 
fora good hour. You'd best come on with me 
to the ‘ Wolf’s Head’ and have a sup of some- 
thing warm by the side of the fire. They 
always have one there alight for the mail-cart 


man these wintry mornings, for it’s no joke to | 


have driven five-and-twenty miles in a wind 


like this, s0 you can sit by the fire and have a. | 
sup of something warm until it’s time to go to | 


the station. You know your way, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

They were now in a ravine between two bleak 
hills, and the wind drove full upon them from 
the north. It had changed; it was a wind that 
betokened snow—a wind to chill the marrow in 
the bones. 

Elaine shuddered ; it was the first time in all 
her hitherto sheltered life that she had actually 
suffered from exposure to physical cold. Oh, 
what a dull pang shot through her young heart 
as she thought of the dreary, desolate future 
that spread before her! She was so ignorant of 
business and of the world that it never entered 
her head to conceive that in two years’ time she 
would be the mistress of her own fine fortune 
and estate. Indeed, the countess had striven to 
drive that idea from her mind. She had told 
her that it was only the indulgence of the ear] 
which had saved her from becoming a prisoner 
for life in a lunatic asylum, and that as it was 
all her future was arranged for her, She was 
to enter a religious sisterhood and pass the 
whole of her life there as her mother ordered. 
Elaine had no idea that the law would stand 
her friend. She saw only poverty and obscurity 
oo herself in all the years that lay before 

er. 

“My mother will give my estate to Clarice,” 
she said to herself. 

The countess indeed had already appropriated 
the estate of Elaine, or most of it, in her own 
mind. 

** She shall remain in the sisterhood,” she had 
said to the earl, “and the estate must pass to 
Clarice.” 

For the countess considered her will as being 
above the laws of her country. 

TI wonder shall I always suffer like. this, 
ad always have companions like this?” Elaine 
asked herself. 

Strange to say, desperate as her circum- 
stances had become, she had given up that 
morbid longing to die which she had continually 
expressed during the time of Roland’s estrange- 
ment from herself, and while yet the story of 
her wild wedding was a seeret. She felt now 
the need of action. 

Cold and crushed and heartbroken as she 
was, her youth and vigour, and the vitality of 
her race asserted themselves. 

“TI must live for the child who will look to 
me for all things; I must live ag the daughter 
of an ear], as the wife of a poet. who has died 
in the cause of liberty should live—nobly, 
honestly, though obscurely, though I shall have 
to earn my bread and moisten it with my 
tears.” 

Still she shivered, she shuddered, she longed 
for warmth and shelter, and the voice of a lov- 
ing frierd, 

**Who then loves me?” the earl’s daughter 
asked herself, “Roland perhaps, while his 
chains clank arid he thinks of the gallows as his 
gaol, may fling a stray thought of kindness to 
the girl to whom he knelt and prayed, but since 


| has found out his mistake, he has no time now |} 
| for regretting me. No, he was too full of | 
shame and anguish when I saw him last, to give 
any thoughts to love. My parents hate me, 
my sister will be taught to do the same. Elaine 
Harwood, there is not a more desolate creature 
on earth than you are at this minute.” 

All this while the mail cart was driving he- 
tween the two dark hills, and the north wind 
came rushing to meet the travellers, breathing 
threatenings of snow. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Turn thee, turn thee on thy pillow, 
Get thee to thy rest again. 


Comp, bowed down with physical weakness 
and heartfelt sorrow was Elaine when the mail 
cart dashed into the struggling little town of 
Dungan, and after rattling along a rough stony 
street, stopped before the door of the ‘ Wolf’s 
Head,” a mean and ancient hostelry, in a street 
narrow and poor, with a row of houses on one 
side and a few shabby shops on the other. 

The “ Wolf’s Head,” and Lady Elaine Har- 
wood was thankful as any shivering begear 
girl to enter its stone-flagged kitchen which 
served alike for tap-room and parlour, and seat- 
ing herself ona three-legged wooden stool, to 
hold out her half-frozen hands towards the fire. 
About three-quarters of an hour’s drive through 
the bitter night air had taught her some hard 
lessons of what the poor endure, and of what 
she might be expected to endure in the dark 
days to come. 

And yet she did not ask herself piteously, 
“« How shall I bear it?” No; she had struck 
out for herself in the battle of life, this delicate, 
fragile girl, and the proud blood of her proud 
race stirred now in her veins. 

«J will battle on for myself until I die,” she 
said to herself, “and I will never part with my 
freedom now as long as_I live!” 

«Here, take a soop of this warm coffee, my 
lass,”’ said a rough voice in her ear. 

Elaine looked up and saw MacCan at her 
side, holding a large cup of smoking coffee in 
his hand. 

«And there’s a soop of whisky in it,” said 
MacCan, with a wink; “it will warm your 
blood and put courage in your heart, and don’t 
‘be feared, there’s nought to pay, not a penny 

iece.” 
J «Oh, but I must,” began Elaine. 

The mail-cart man patted her shoulder 
kindly and patronisingly : 

“Ye’ll give me offence, me darlint, if you 
spake of it,” he said, ‘great offence, begorra, 
so just drink it up, and then [ll send a boy 
wid you to the station, for it’s late for the likes 
of you to be in the streets alone.” 

Something in the air and garb of Elaine, 
as revealed by the dimly burning gas jet in 
the room, struck honest MacCan all at once as 
peculiar. 

The jacket the young girl wore was of rich 
sable fur. It descended to her heels; it was 
indeed rather a greatcoat than a jacket. The 
hat she wore was of the same; the exquisite 
delicacy and beauty of the wan face struck 
him also. He was a man of slow perceptions 
and ponderous habits of thought, but there was 
something here that puzzled and set him won- 
dering. Elaine thanked him gently, and drank 
the warm coffee, and ate a large biscuit with 
thankfulness. 

«* And you’re the butler’s niece, are ye?” said 
MacCan, speaking suddenly, atlength. “Well, 
me jewel, he’s a strange man to let a pretty 
lass like yourself wander about in the lanes 
after one o’clock in the morning; indade if I 
would see him I would give hima piece of my 
mind,” ‘ 

«Don’t, I entreat you,” cried Elaine; “‘ men- 
tion me to nobody if you have any pity or any 
kindness in your heart.” 4 

MacCan stared at her in mute surprise. At 
last he said: - 











«Well, me jewel, trust me. Whatever your 


. = = — = —— — ; . 
| then he has learnt to hate me, and though he | sacret is it’s safewith me, and if ever vouskon!d 


be in want of a friend don’t be afeared to drop a 
line to me—Jack MacCan, Keen’s Terrace, 
Killalo.” 

Lady Elaine drew out a cardcase and wrote 
down the name and address. She said to her- 
self: 

“Tf ever I can repay this man’s honest kind- 
ness I will do so.” 

« And now I’ve had me soop I'll be off,” said 
Jack; “but here’s a lad will take you to the 
station at three o’clock, when it wiil be open 
and a fire in the waiting-room. Mayhap you'd 
rather wait there than here till your train goes 
at four; and you needn’t give the lad money. 
I’ve give him a penny, me jewel, and now the 
saints be wid you and guard youtill we m 
again.” 

Elaine faltered her thanks, and the good mail- 
man strode away to his cart, which was now due 
at the post-office. 

A rough, barefooted woman was serving in ‘h 
room as barmaid, waitress and stoker. She came 
and made up the fire, and stared hard « 
Elaine. 

«Ye'll be tired and ye’ll be cowld,” she 
said. 

Elaine answered briefly, ‘* Yes.” 

«Least said soonest done,’ remarked the 
woman, as she trotted off. 

Elaine felt very drowsy, but she would not 
give way to the weariness that threatened to 
overpower her. She was afraid of the prying 
eyes of the barefooted woman. She studicd 
faces in the fire till the boy came to tell her 
that the station must be open now, and then 
she followed him out into the bitter cold of the 
wintry streets. The ground was sprinkled with 
snow and cruel winds drove in her face. “he 
held her head down and thought of Roland in 
his cell, and she could have sent out her voice 
in an agonised cry upon the wind. 

Arrived at the little station she dismissed the 
boy with a sixpence from her poorly-stocked 
purse, and then went eagerly towards tue laree 
red fire which burnt in the grate of the bare, 
dingy little room. She placed a shabby: chair 
before it, sat down, and not thinking she was 
watched any longer, she fell into a strange, dic- 
turbed sleep. 

Dreams weird and terrible came to her as che 
sat before the fire. She was pursued by a paci: 
of hungry wolves as she fied on the back of her 
favourite white pony “Nap” (now, alas, fast 
forgetting her in the stables of Donnamore) 
along a snow-covered waste. She saw the moon 
flying through squadrons of cloud. She heard 
the pack yelling behind her, and then all at 
once “*Nap” stumbled and she awoke—awoke 
with a start. 

She heard the sound of many feet—a measured 
tread, and looking up, saw a file of men in dark 
clothes, two and two abreast, entering the room. 
With a smothered cry of horror she started to 
her feet. The policemen came towards the fire- 
place and stood around it for warmth. In their 
midst were three miserable men clad in the 
sorriest rags. All these men wore handcuffs. 
The one in the centre was Roland O’Hara, Lady 
Elaine’s husband, bone of her bone, flesh of her 
flesh. 

He was deathly white, worn to ashadow, with 
deep hollows under his eyes. Elaine looked at 
him piteously. Heseemed inastupor. Hedid 
not recognise her. He was, or appeared, oblivious 
to all his surroundings., The look of wild de- 
spair which she had seen in his face when he 
was in his prison cell had given place to one of 
dull apathy pitiable to witness. All the daring 
and dash and spirit and pride of youth seemed 
gone from the young face; only a blank was 
left. He was very ill; he had walked throngh 
the freezing night air in his thin jacket and 
ragged shirt. No greatcoat, no scarf; his feet 
were almost on the ground; he coughed a 
hollow cough, and then his eyes wandered to- 
wards the fire, and rested on Elaine. For full 
ten seconds he looked at her without one gleam 
of recognition in his dark eyes; then all at once 
a glad wild light sprang into them. He raised 
his poor hands as if he would have clasped her 
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to his heart, and found them hampered by the 
cruel handcuffs. 

Elaine stepped towards him ; no shame with- 
held her, only the dread that she would be re- 
cognised by somebody and sent back to Donna- 
more and to her mother. Neither of them 
spoke one word. 

With all thosé hard and pitiless witnesses to 
listen to everything, instinct whispered them to 
be silent, but their eyes spoke in spite of 
them. 

“Stand back!” said the man in command, 
roughly, to the prisoners, and the three hand- 
cuffed men fell back cowed and obedient as 
dogs. 

The guilty one, he whose hand had sent 
Foster to his death—he whose doom was sealed 
as surely as if the rope were already about his 
neck, looked with pitying eyes on O'Hara, and 
would have spoken but the policemen growled 
him into silence. All they had seen was a 
young lady seated by the fire in the waiting- 
room ready for the four o’clock up train, and 
they thought she had started and been 
frightened at sight of the prisoners. Presently 
the ticket-boxes opened and the police got out 
their passes, and Elaine went and took her 
ticket. 

Second-class; she could not afford first, 
though the distance to Dublin was not more 
than fifteen miles. Her travelling companion 
was a little, talkative old man who had lost 
most of his teeth, and who was going to Dublin 
on @ visit to his son who “ was a grocer,” as he 
informed Elaine. He also told her that the 
three Fenian prisoners who were to be tried in 
London for the murder of Lord Donnamore’s 
agent, were being conveyed by the same 
train. 

“You see, they’d be sure to bring them on 

early in the morning,” said the old man, “for 
fear of a rescue. What I can’t understand is 
how those officers and gentlemen ever let them 
ome into Donnamore Castle and drink the 
wine and smash the drawing-room things as 
they did. Why didn’t they make barricades of 
mattresses on the stairs, and shoot them all 
lead as they entered the hall ?” 

“Why, they did bar the shutters and pile 
furniture against the hall door, and kept them 
out for hours, shooting at them from the upper 
windows,” began Elaine, and then she stopped. 
Had she betrayed herself? No, no; the old 
wan without teeth went on chattering all the 
way to Dublin. 

He was one of those who are very valiant 
after a fray, and he wondered very much how it 
was that when the rebels entered the house they 
had actually overcome and made prisoners of all 
the defenders of the castle, tied their hands and 
feet, and locked them up in the stables. 

«They say the: rascals meant to make a bon- 
fire of them—all those gentlemen,” said the old 
gentleman, chuckling and rubbing his hands. 
“They had shot seven of their men, and they 
meant to take a horrible revenge.” 

Elaine covered her face with her hands and 
asked herself what Roland would have done had 
his comrades perpetrated so hideous a murder? 

“He would have hated the name of Fenian 
and rebel ever after,” she said to herself. “As 
it is he will die for the cause, which is a bad, 
bad cause after all. Ah, poor Roland, I wish 
that I could die for you.” 

When Elaine arrived at the Dublin terminus 
it was quite impossible to obtain another view 
of Roland, the crowd was so great, but she saw 
a hideous prisoner’s van waiting to take the 
Fenians, and a shouting, dirty, derisive crowd 
gathered round it. 

**Am I become one of these ?” she asked her- 
self, with a shudder, for the code of the countess, 
her mother, admitted of no middle class. There 
were only two in her judgment, the high and 
the low. 

Elaine hurried away. 

“I must sell my ornaments,” she said, “my 
watch and chain and bracelet and cross. After 
that I must start for London, and then I will 

find out Colonel Blandford, and beg him to inter- 
cede with the Queen for Roland’s life.” 





prompt action. While in the train this thought 
came to her: ; 

“ Other ple have power as well as my 
parents. Why should nota wife plead for her 
husband?” And now she must sell the orna- 
ments. : 

It was still quite early, not six o’clock, but a 
few of the shops were open, and the dawn was 
breaking. A few street lamps were yet alight. 
All at once she saw a man taking down the 
shutters before a huge window. Inside hung 
watches and chains, while clocks, bronzes, 
china and antique pictures formed a collection 
which Elaine thought rather handsome. She 
saw by the lamplight in the shop these words: 
“The utmost value given for gold, pearls, 
precious stones.” 

‘This is the place for me,” she said, and she 
sprang eagerly into the shop, opened the bag 
with trembling hands, and proffered all her 
jewels at once with a most unbusiness-like 
eagerness to the lynx-eyed shopman. He tested 
the gold with some acid, and peered at the stones 
through a magnifying glass. Hesoon shook his 
head and assured Elaine that the watch and 
chain, which had cost the earl twenty guineas, 
were not worth five; that the heavy bracelet, 
jewelled cross and necklet were not worth more 
than six pounds altogether. The bracelet had 
been a present from Elaine’s godmother, and had 
cost fifteen pounds. 

“Only eleven pounds for all!” cried Elaine, 
‘and I thought they were worth fifty !” 

Still necessity has nolaw. Elaine parted with 
her treasures, and went away with the eleven 
sovereigns in a purse hidden in her breast. 

“I must start for London to-night,” she said, 
** whatever happens, for I am afraid if I stop in 
Dublin my mother will find me.” 

Just at that moment she felt a hand laid on 
her shoulder, and turning suddenly and with 
fear, found herself staring up intoa face strange 
and unknown to her, and yet a face that looked 
with earnestness and recognition into her own. 


(To be Continued.) 


DOUBT. 


You tell me, friend, that when we sleep be- 
neath the grass and clover, 

No one will ever come to weep, our quiet 
slumber over. 


Your faith in human love is small, or else 
you would deceive me ; 

For those we love the best of all, will mourn 
us. Oh, believe me! 


You say the paths of those we love lead on 
beyond our slumber, 

And they will soon forget the one called 
heavenward from their number. 


My friend, not all the care and fret that 
stirs the world about us 

Can make the truest heart forget, when it 
goes on without us. 


My friend, ’tis vain for you to say my dear 
ones will forget me, 

And if I can believe that, in this age of 
doubt, pray let me. 


Our loved ones never die to us. 
and love for ever, 

And those beneath the graveyard grass shal] 
be forgotten never. E. E. B. 


They live 


An English lady drew a prize in the Paris 
lottery which was made up of a dozen dish 
covers, a fan, a petticoat, and fifty cigars. 

Patti gets ninety-nine thousand marks for 
singing in Berlin nine nights. We remember 
getting about that number at a boarding-school 


| once for singing one night—and we didn’t sing 
Poor child wife, she had made up her mind to | ete 


long, either. 








CLAY PIPES AND THEIR MANUFAC- 
TURE. 


Toxacco and the pipe are articles the habitual 
use of which has become general all over the 
globe. Among the branches of industry which 
have been a consequence of the introduction of 
tobacco, the manufacture of pipes has become 
of considerable importance. Immense quantities 
of wood, meerschaum, china clay, and pipe clay 
are annually converted into pipes, principally in 
England, France, Germany, and Austria; a 
smaller quantity being produced in Holland and 
Turkey. Wooden, china, and meerschaum pipes 
are made mostly in Germany and Austria, and 
among clay pipe producers England takes the 
first rank. Although the value of clay pipes is 
comparatively small, the enormous quantity in 
which they are made makes them an important 
product of industry to England. 

The principal pipe factories are located in 
Dorsetshire and Devonshire, where a pure variety 
of potter’s clay is found in great abundance. It 
resembles kaolin in its character, although it 
contains a little less silica, and remains quite 
porous after baking. The clay is first freed of 
all impurities by levigation, and then undergoes 
repeatedly a process of kneading and curing in 
open tanks, exposed to the air, in much the same 
way as clay for other p' is treated. After 
it has acquired the desired plasticity, it is divided 
into masses of about 50lbs. each, which are then 
given to the formers. 

The first step in making a pipe is the forma- 
tion of the stem in a metal mould. A smalllump 
of clay is left attached to the rod, of which the 
cup is afterward formed. The rod is then pierced 
throughout its length with an oiled brass rod. 
Holding the pipe by the free end of the stem, 
the operator now imparts to the cup its external 
form by means of a copper mould, in which if 
ornamental pipes are to be made are engraved 
the designs. Itis provided with a spring to 
open it automatically. The pipe then passes to 
a third operator, who forms the inside of the 
cup with his fingers and establishes communi- 
cation between the cup and the stem by 
piercing the separating wall with the brass 
rod. 


The pipe is now put aside to dry in the sun, 
after which it is ready for theoven. Three men 
finish from 600 to 700 pipes a day. An oven 
usually contains 2,000 pipes. The pipes are 
generally baked for eight or nine hours. ¢ 

Ordinary pipes receive no glazing of any kind, 
while some of the better class are painted and 
glazed. They are very porous, hence their ten- 
dency to adhere to the lips. To overcome this 
the mouth ends are dipped in water containing 
a little pipe clay in suspension, and polished. 
By this means the pores of the clay are stopped. 
Pipes of better quality are covered with a mix- 
ture of soap, wax, gum, and then 
polished. ; ; 

Difficulty is occasionally experienced in holding 
the pipes in proper position in the oven. Some 
manufacturers fill the oven with fine sand after 
the pipes are in position. The sand fills all inter- 
stices and supports the pipes. 


THE LATE PRINCESS ALICE. 


Tux following anecdote is told of the late 
Princess Alice. There is a fine picture of ascene 
in the war of 1870-71, in which Prince Louis of 
Hesse was represented leading his gallant divi- 
sion in one of the hardest encounters of the 
campaign. When the sketch for the picture was 
first exhibited by the artist at Darmstadt the 
Princess Alice had just come back from her day’s 
work at the hospital. 

“Madame,” exclaimed a bystander, “your 
royal highness can regard that picture with 
pride, because it is true.” 

“Yes,” replied the princess, ‘‘I can, general, 
for I know the prince lives ; but I feel sure that 
he would be with me in the hospital had he not 
been obliged to be in the field.” 
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FRANK BERTRAM’S WIFE; 


OR, 


Love at First Sight. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“That Young Person,” “* Why She Forsook 
Him,” “ Strong Temptation,” &c., Fc. 
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CHAPTER X. 


MURIEL IS CHANGED. 


Standing with reluctant feet, 

Where the brook and river meet, 

Womanhood and childhood fleet. 
LONGFELLOW. 


Tux two friends spoke little more of Mona 
Graeme and her representative. Charles Stuart 
felt instinctively the subject was a distasteful 
one to Frank. He called himself at Myrtle 
Villa the next day, but did not succeed in find- 
ing Beatrice at home, and then having made 
several calls and a few purchases in the gay 
capital, he very contentedly ensconced himself 
opposite our hero ina first-class railway carriage, 
and they set out for Downshire. 


The time which elapsed between his visit to 
the New Theatre and his leaving London had 
been spent by Frank Bertram in one long 
struggle—an effort to forget Beatrice Grey. He 
never dece’vol himself. He confessed he loved 
her as he never should love again ; but his pride 
revolted at marrying a girl whose beauty and 
= had been exhibited nightly at so much a 
head. 

He pictured the cold reception of the Down- 
shire gentry, the bitter disappointment of his 
mother, prenens the cruel awakening that should 
follow his brief infatuation, and he thought all 





[a misHaP. ] 


these had conquered his love, and so he went 
home without another visit to Kilburn. 

Mrs. Bertram received the fziends with hearty 
welcome. Her plans for Frank and Muriel had 
been sadly thwarted by her son’s journey to 
London, but now he had come back to find 
Muriel bright and winsome as ever, and surely, 
if he had eyes for beauty, he would hasten to 
secure her for a lasting ornament of his home. 

Then began halycon days, when the sun shone 
brightly, and Muriel’s life seemed golden with 
happiness. There were long excursions in the 
pretty country round the Knoll, there were 
moonlight ramblings in the grand old avenue, 
twilight music in the drawing-room. If ever 
man had excuse for falling in love Frank Ber- 
tram had it when he was thrown into familiar, 
daily intercourse with sweet, dainty Muriel. 

He liked Muriel very much. He was quite 
aware of his mother’s wishes, and knew they 
would never be gratified; but he never spoke to 
her on the subject, and was all kindness and 
attention to Miss Lestrange. 

Mrs. Bertram was delighted. She thought 
the two understood each other perfectly. Muriel’s 
brightest smiles and gayest sallies were for ker 
host. The matron began quite to pity Mr. 
Stuart as being left too much out in the cold, 
and devoted herself generously to his entertain- 
ment, for Miss Lestrange gave him little of her 
time and attention. Indeed, as the weeks wore 
on Muriel seemed positively to dislike him. 

She was barely at ease in his company; never 
voluntarily spoke his name, and started when 
she heard it suddenly from another’s lips. 
Pretty winsome Muriel seemed quite changed ; 
the bud was blossoming into the flower; the 
child was ripening into the woman; love was 
surely awakening in her heart, and Mrs. Bertram 
never doubted that love was for her son. 

Perhaps Mr. Stuart shared his hostess’s 
opinion; perhaps he was offended that Muriel 
shunned him. When he had been about a month 
at the Knoll he took to absenting himself from 
the pleasant rambles they had all been used to 
take together. Mrs. Bertram secretly appre- 
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ciated his discretion. Frank supposed him busy 
about a new play, and Muriel buried her thoughts 
in her own heart, and grew graver as the days 
wore on. 

One bright morning, when all Frank’s per- 
suasions had failed to induce his friend to join 
them, Muriel sat with the mother and son 
under the spreading boughs of a grand old cedar 
tree where they often came when the sun was 
too hot for walking or driving. Her hat lying 
idly at her feet, Muriel sat in perfect silence, 
lost in thought. Frank was watching her 
keenly, and Mrs. Bertram deciding they could 
both spare her very well, made some trivial 
excuse and returned to the house. 

“ Muriel!” said Frank Bertram, suddenly— 
he had dropped the Miss Lestrange in the first 
days of their acquaintance—“ do you know you 
are very much altered ?”’ 

He was looking into her face earnestly; his 
clear eyes fixed on her blue ones. There was no 
evading his scrutiny. 

“It is so hot,” said Muriel, hurriedly. 

He smiled and answered, gravely : 

“The heat may make you pale and tired, but 
not silent and sad. Do you know, Muriel, [ 
have hardly heard your voice this morning? 
And I don’t believe you ever laugh now as 
heartily as you did when you first told me the 
history of Nehemiah Biggs.” 

Muriel smiled. Even now she could not keep 
quite grave at the recollection. 

« Are you pining for your Aunt Martha, or do 
you long to listen to one of Mr. Stubbs’ ser- 
mons ?” 

“Tam not pining at all. 
thing, Mr. Bertram.” 

“Something ails you, Muriel. Shall I send 
for the doctor and ask him to tell us what is the 
matter ?” 

“No; you are laughing at me.” 

Frank took her small hand in his large, firm 
ones. 

“Do you know, Muriel, I am very fond of 
you? When I came home and found my 
mother had such a dear little friend I wished 


I don’t long for any- 
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rou might stop here always. You seem likea 
t of the old place. Muriel, will you stay here 

; my mother’s pet and look on me as a big 
brother ?” ¥ 

“Yes,” returned Muriel, gladly, “I should 
like to stop here with Mrs. Bertram, and I know 
you will be a kind brother to me.” 

** Well, if Iam to be your brother, little girl, 
you must be open withme. Now, tell me what 
is wrong ?” 

* Nothing at all, indeed.” 

«Well, I suppose I must believe you after 
that, but don’t forget our compact, Muriel. I 
am to be your big brother and you are to bring 
me all your troubles.” 

** You seem determined I shall have troubles,” 
retorted Muriel. 

*T hope you won’t; they are hard to bear.” 

*T don’t think you ought to talk of trouble, 
Mr. Bertram; why your whole life seems a 
dream of happiness.” 

Frank laughed a little bitterly. _ 

“Tam rich and I am strong; I think thatis 
all you can find in my favour, Muriel, you told 
me yourself at our first meeting that I was 
middle-aged.” 

«You have lots of friends,’ returned Muriel, 
persistently, “and Mrs. Bertram thinks there is 
no one like you.” 

“My mother can’t live for ever,” rather 

adly ; “what then, Muriel ?” 

“Then you will have Mr. Stuart,” speaking 
the name on impulse, and blushing the mext 
moment, a blush not lost on Frank. 

“T thought you hated Charles Stuart. I 
wonder you put him in as one of my bies- 
sings ?” 

**Why should I hate him ?” petulantly. 

““Why because you can’t pear any young 
men. You told me so you know the night of 
your confidence about Nehemiah.” 

*«] was very rude then. I can’t tell what you 
must have thought of me.” 

“Would you like toknow? I thought youa 
charming child, but you are altered now.” 

** You spoil your compliment,” pouting. 

«Not at all; you are just as charming now, 
only you are not a child.” 

Muriel looked up astonished. 

“I was just as much grown up then as now. 
I had begun long dresses and bonnets ever so 
long before. When I had my first bonnet—it 
was a brown straw—Aunt Martha said I was a 
woman.” 

Frank laughed. 

“Ah! but she was wrong, those sort of things 
don’t make children into women.” 

“* What does then ?” 

But Frank did not amswer her; the question 
was an embarrassing one; he took up another 
subject. 

“Do you know that we are going north for 
some shooting next week, Stuart and I ?” 

“What ashame to kill the dear litile birds.” 

*““Women never see the difference between 
torturing a robin and shooting a pheasant.” 

“ But is there any ?” 

** Of course.” 

* Then what is it ?” 

“T can’t tell you. Muriel, my child,” 
paternally, “‘ you ask too many questions.” 

“Well, as you don’t answer them, I am not 
much the wiser. I shall ask another. How 
long are you going to be away ?” 

“I shall turn up for Christmas like a bad 
chillies, I do not expect to be back much be- 

ore. 

“Are you going to shoot from now till Christ- 
mas ?” 

“Not quite. I have some visits to pay; I’ve 
promised Stuart to stay ever so long with him 

t Blyth Hall, and then I must be in London 
some time.” 

**Do you ever go to the theatre when you are 
in London ?” 

For a moment Frank was displeased at the 
question, recollecting his last visit to the 
theatre, but he knew Muriel could have no 
hidden meaning in asking, and he replied, 
simply: 

Tes.” 


“If I lived in London,” 








Lestrange, decidedly, “I should go to the 
theatre every night.” 

«Then it’s a good thing for you you don’t 
live in London.” 

“Do you not like theatres ?” 

*T hate them.” 

To his surprise a troubled look came to the 
girl’s face. Tears trembled in her blue eyes. 
She laid one little hand appealingly on his coat 
sleeve. 

“Are they very wicked ?”” 

“No, no,” he replied, smiling, “nothing of 
the sort. Have you never seen aplay, Muriel? 
Mother must be persuaded to come to 
after Christmas, and I’ll take yon to the theatre 
as often as you like.” 

“Oh, thank you,” with a gratitude which 
seemed to Frank out of all proportion to the 

ise. “Tam so glad.” 

“What makes you want so much to go to the 
theatre, Muriel ?” 

She did not answer and he went on: 

“Tf you like to hear about things theatrical you 
showld talk to Stuart : he is stage mad.” 

“Does he know all the actresses.” 

“No,” said Frank, laughing, “hardly that, or 
iis acquaintance would be boundless; but he 
certainly knows some. He writes plays himself, 
amd.one of them was a great success: all London 
\ has been to see it.” 

“ Did-you go too?” 





Yes.” 

“ And did you like it?” 

“The ? Yes. It was very pretty; a 
romantic tory ; just the last thing in the 


world you would have expected Charley to 
write.” 

“Mr. Bertram,” asked Muriel, abruptly, do 
you think itis wrong to be an actress?” 

For some instants he made her noreply. If 
she had only known how often she had pained 
him that morning! 

«IT suppose not,” he said at last. 

“Uncle Stubbs used to say no actress could 
get to Heaven; but if only vy ‘y pious people 
went there I can’t help thinking it would be a 
very dull place.” 

“Never adopt Mr. Stubbs’ creed, Muriel, 
there are good actresses, just the same as there 
are good women in private life, not that I should 
like to see you on the stage.” 

«IT never shall be there,” simply. “I haven’t 
a bit of taste for it, but why do you hate theatres, 
Mr. Bertram ?” 

More for the relief to himself than from any 
meaning the words might have for her, he 
answered : 

“ Because they have caused me a "great dis- 
appointment.” 

Time had flown during this conversation ; as 
Bertram spoke they heard the sound of the 
heavy gong.” 

«There is the bell for lunch,” said Muriel. 
‘‘How the mornirg has gone, and what a leng 
time Mrs. Bertram has been looking for her 
knitting !” 

Frank smiled to himself atthe girl’s simplicity. 
«Tt is only the first bell,” he said aloud; “we 
have half an hour yet. Shall we walk home by 
the lake ?”’ 

Muriel rose slowly and tied on her broad- 
brimmed hat, then they started. 

“ Surely that is Stuart in the lime walk,” 
said our hero, ten minutes later, as they saw a 
figure in thedistance, sitting on a bench. 

“Yes, why is he sitting there ? He must have 
heard the gong. 

Frank waved his hand to summon his friend, 
the signal was returned, but Charles made no 
movement. 

**There’s something wrong,” said Frank to 
Muriel. ‘“ Will you go onto the house whilst 
I go to him.” 

“I would rather go with you,” and she 
went. 

“ Now, what’s the meaning of this ?” began 
Bertram cheerfully as he drew near his friend ; 
‘you shut yourself up all the morning under 
the pretence of business, and we find yousitting 
here enjoying a solitary ramble after refusing | 
to join us.” 





pronounced Miss | 
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“Not enjoying,” explained Charles. -**I am 
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sitting rere only’ because I can’t get any further. 
I havesprained my foot against one of the old 
roots ef the trees and ean’t move.” 

“Have you. hurt yourself very much ?” asked 
Muriel, timidly. - 

“ Pretty badly, Miss Lestrange.” 

T must.go back to the house and send two 
‘eithe men down with a chair; it’s not a very 


Jaana» Sa travelling, old fellow, but you'll 
-exeuse it,. ‘Come iel.”” 


'y Muriel. 
Ge wae'eif like a shot; but Muriel did not 


heed: the summons, sie lingered behind, not 


quite knowing what to say or do. 

“TE you had come with us this would never 
have happened,” was her first womanlike but 
injudicious ventark. 

Perhaps mot, Miss Lestrange,” returned 
Charles, with a grim smile; “but there are 
worse things to bear than a sprained foot.” 

“I suppose you mean chattering is 
amongst them?’ she in annoyance. 
* You ave not at all polite, Mr. Stuart.” 

«“T did not mean any such thing.” 

« What did you meam?” 

“Shall I phrase my sentence differently 
and say I never go where I am not wanted ?” 

“That's nonsense,” decided Miss Muriel, 
severely. ‘* Mr. Bertram has done all he could 
over and over again to make you more sociable, 
and you ceuldh’t expeet me to go dowm on my 
knees and implore you to eome.” 

“I did mot expect it!’ 

“You are very unkind to me,” said Muriel, 
taking an aggrieved tone. “You never make a 
pleasant remark to me. No, never.” 

“Other people make plenty, it seems to 
me.” 

“Of course they do. Mrs. Bertram is the 
kindest creature in the world, and Frank is 
almost as good. He has just promised to be my 
brother and help me out of every scrape I may 
getinto. He seemed to think, by-the-bye, that 
I should get into a great many, which is not a 
comforting prospect.” 

“Did he really promise to be your brother ?” 
with a marked emphasis on the last word which 
Muriel utterly ignored. 

“Indeed he did. How surprised you seem. 
Did you really think I was so horrible nobody 
would like to have me for a sister ?” 

I am very glad you are not mine.” And 
after that rude speech there was no time for 
Muriel’s answer before Frank Bertram arrived 
with two of the servants, and poor Mr. Stuart 
_was borne ina chair to the house, where Mrs. 
Bertram sympathised very much with his acci- 
dent, and looked inquiringly at Muriel as soon 
as she got her alone, just asif, the girl said after- 
wards, “she thought 1 had some great big 
secret to tell her.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
MRS. BERTRAM’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Thou troublest me. Iam not in the vein. 


HAKESPEARE. 


Poor Mrs. Bertram! When one has built 
all one’s hopes on a cértain thing coming to 
pass ; when one fondly believes suecess is about 
to crown one’s efforts, it is hardto be deceived. 
It is wonderful what a commotion Charles 
Stuart’s accident made at the Knoll. It is 
equally wonderful the strange influence it had 
on this story; but that is for time and future 
chapters to relate. 

A doctor was sent for on the afternoon of the 
disaster, and pronounced the sprain a very 
severe one,. declaring it would be weeks before 
the patient. was able to walk as usual, Mr. 
Stuart suggested he had better go home at once 
than cause 60 much trouble at the Knoll, but 
his hostess overruled all, his objections. Two 
pretty rooms on the ground floor were given up 
to his service, and one of the footmen specially 
appointed to wheel him about in an easy chair 
from one apartment to the other, Mrs. Bertram 
declaring she would take him for long drives in 
het low pony carriage, and that nothing could 
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offend. her so deeply as his returning to the 
solitude of Blyth Hall. 

Now, when all this was settled, when the 
doctor had come and gone, and Fraak Bertram 
was sitting with his friend, his mother had 
Muriel all to herself as the two sat over their 
afternoon tea in the boudoir. The elder lady 
looked inquiringly ather fair young guest; she 
smoothed back Muriel’s hair from her brow, 
and kissed her fondly, but still no confidence 
came. Mrs. Bertram imagined the girl was 
shy, and tried to encourage her by questions. 

“Did you stay under the cedar tree till the 
bell rang, Muriel ?” 

“ Yes,” said the girl, thoughtfully, “and then 
we came home by the lake. Was not that a 
lucky chance, or Mr. Stuart might be sitting in 
the lime walk now without anyone knowing 
it ?” 

«Yes, it was very fortunate. You and Frank 
had a long talk then under the old cedar 
tree ?” 

“Yes; we never noticed how the time was 
going; I was so surprised when the bell rang.”’ 

This was more hopeful. Mrs. Bertram took 
courage. 

«You cannot think how glad I.am, Muriel, 
—<— you and Frank understand each other so 
well,” 

“Yes; we are very good friends. I like Mr. 
Bertram very, very much.” 

“Ts it always to be Mr. Bertram, Muriel. I 
think, my dear, now,” a stress on the now akin 
to that Charles Stuart laid on brother, “ you 
should say Frank.’ 

“TI don’t know,” answered the girl, smiling ; 
“he seems so old and wise to me that I don’t 
like to call him Frank.” 

“ But he will wish it, Muriel.” 

“He didn’t say so. Do you know, Mrs. 
Bertram, he was so kind this morning he has 
promised that I shall be his little sister and he 
is tobe my big brother. You can’t think how 
glad I am,” went on Muriel, slipping one hand 
into Mrs. Bertram’s; “Ido love you so much, 
and if I am his sister, why I must be your 
child.” 

Mrs. Bertram kissed her without speakinc. 
Muriel never knew how much of disappoint- 
ment there was in that caress. The same even- 
ing Frank and his mother found themselves 
alone, she full of her vexation, he thinking most 
of his friend’s accident. 

“Tam so glad, mother, you pressed Stuart so 
warmly to remain, it would be awfully lonely for 
him at home till he can walk about, and you 
and Muriel will take the best of care of him 
while I’m away.” 

‘You surely won’t go shooting, Frank, now 
Mr. Stuart is laid aside.” 

“Why not, mother?” with a hearty laugh. 
“Charles and I are not on such ceremonious 
terms that I can’t leave him in your charge. 
What on earth good could I do him by staying ? 
I never nursed anyone in my life.” 

“Tt will be so dull for him with only 
women.” 

“He likes women better than men; he 
always did. Besides he’ll be well again soon 
and then be can join me.” 

Mrs. Bertram did not like the arrangement at 
all; in fact she had caught at Charles’ accident 
as a chance of detaining her son longer at the 
Knoll. 

“ I wonder if you will ever live at home like 
anyone else, Frank ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Not yet awhile, mother. Don’t talk about 
that, I’m not in the humour for it,” irritably. 

**T hoped that Muriel——” 

The intense melancholy of her voice touched 
Frank and banished his anger; indeed he 
laughed outright. 

_Oh, mother, did you really think I had not 
diseovered your little scheme. You hoped that 
Murieland I should become one. I admire your 
taste in your selection of a daughter-in-law, and 
I like Muriel herself immensely, but once for 
all, mother, I am not a marrying man.” 

“I did think you would be reasonable some 
day. What possible fault can you find with 
Muriel ?” 


“None at all. She is a charming girl, and 
will make a charming wife for somebody, only 
not for me.” 

**T think you are infatuated.” 

“Perhaps. But you have been a little blind, 
mother. Had I asked Muriel Lestrange ever 
so, she would not have married me.” 

“ Prank !”” 

«Wait and see.” 

Frank Bertram devoted most of his time to 
his invalid friend in the few days that followed, 
for Mr. Stuart’s sofa to be wheeled on to the 
terrace, and his host and Muriel to sit and talk 
to him, became quite the order of events, and if 
Miss Lestrange were kinder and more friendly 
to Mr. Stuart than she had ever been before, of 
course the change was due to pity for his mis- 
fortune and nothing else. 

“Miss Lestrange is making a long visit to 
the Knoll,” remarked Charles to our hero one 
night after the ladies had retired; “I should 
think your mother would miss.her very much 
when she goes home.” 

“‘My mother had planned not to miss her at 
all by never letting her go home.” 

« What do you mean ?” sharply. 

“Simply this. For the last fifteen years the 
dear old lady has been busy weaving matri- 
monial webs for me. Her last plan was that 
Muriel Lestrange should remain at the Knoll 
as her daughter-in-law.” 

‘¢And you ?” 

“Oh, I declined the arrangement,” his eyes 
fixed purposely on the ground, soas not to meet 
his friend’s gaze. ‘ Muriel is a great deal too 
good for a crabbed old bachelor like me.” 

“T can’t think what her parents can be like 
to let her stay away from them so long.” 

“She hasn’t got any, poor child! Her nearest 
relation is an old Methodist parson and his wife, 
whom I faney she hates as cordially as one so 
gentle can hate anything.” 

“And they are her guardians ?” 

«Yes; relations I should decidedly object to 
myself, but I don’t suppose if Muriel marries 
she will insist on seeing much of them.” 

“T think if a man really loves a woman,” 
said Charles, gravely, “her family is nothing to 
him. She leaves them and comes to him.” 

“ What a dreadful democrat you are. I think 
there is no misery on earth like that of an un- 
equal marriage.” 

** When the heart and mind are noble the rest 
matters nothing.” 

“Whew! You wouldn’t ohject then to a 
partner who occasionally mutilated the Queen’s 
English ?” 

“You wilfully misunderstand me, Frank. 
What I mean is if only my wife were all I 
wished I shouldn’t care a jot about her rela- 
tions.” 

“ Well, I should. Fancy the heir of the Knoll 
having a grandfather who stood behind a 
counter.” 

“There are worse things than honest trade.” 

* But we must remember what is due to our 
name.” 

“ Aristocrat to the backbone! Mark my 
words, Frank, if ever you do marry you will 
make a mésalliance. Men who inveigh so 
bitterly against them-always do.” 

“You are too romantic. How is your new 
piece getting on?” 

“Very well; it will be finished in a. day or 
two.” 
“Ts it for the New Theatre ?” 

“No; they’re going to do ‘ Twelfth Night’ 


there. ‘Olivia’ is the part that made Miss 
Grey.” 

“Then she will not play in your next 
piece ?”” 


“No. The heroine is not at all in her line; 
a lively young lady who flirts a great deal. I 
don’t believe Beatrice Grey can flirt.” 

‘**I suppose she will learn some day.” 

“TI doubt it; flirting comes naturally to 
women; they never learn it. Beatrice takes 
things too much in earnest to be a coquette. I 
can’t think why you always seem so bitter about 
her.” 





*T hate being taken in. I thought she was 





| a nice, quiet, ladylike sort of girl, and I find she 


is a public celebrity.” 

' “Ah, well, she has so many admirers she 
doesn’t need your good word. Where are you 
going on Monday, Frank? Though we’ve 
talked so much of our shooting trip I don’t 
believe we ever settled where we were to go.” 

“Oh, yes, we did; to that shooting-box of 
mine in Norfolk. You’ve been there with me 
before. The preserved ought to be worth shoot- 
ing over, for they haven't been touched these 
three years.” 

“Well, I wish you good sport. Iam awfully 
sorry to fail you. I can’t think how I came to 
sprain my foot. I never did anything so stupid 
in my life before.” 

“Well, get to rights as soon as you can and 
come on to me.” 

“ Agreed; and don’t forget you’ve promised 
to be my guest at Blyth Hall before Christmas. 
You’ve no idea,” went on Mr. Stuart, com- 
plainingly, “how I dread going back there, it is 
miserably dull. In my struggling days I used 
to think how happy I should be if I had a nice 
little place of my own, but now I can’t bear the 
idea of being stuck up in state at Blyth Hall 
with the peacock for my sole companion.” 

“TI thought it one of the prettiest places I had 
met with. Don’t cry down your own property, 
old fellow, you’ll have plenty to do, and besides, 
I shall be down before Christmas and share with 
the peacock the pleasure of your company.” 

** Mind you do.” 

“Besides, there’s your play coming out; is 
not that enough to enliven you? particularly if 
it succeeds like ‘Mona Graeme.’ ” 

“<Mona Greme.’ was sheer luck. I can’t 
expect to do as well again. They opened at 
Liverpool with it this week, and had crowded 
houses.” 

Two days later Frank Bertram set out on his 
journey to the little shooting-box near Norwich. 
Either he must have changed his mind as to his 
destination directly he left the Knoll, or else he 
must have held peculiar ideas of the route from 
Downshire to Norfolk, for the first evening after 
his departure from home saw him in a private 
box at the Imperial Theatre, Liverpool. 





CHAPTER XII. 
UNCONSCIOUS LOVE. 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will, SHAKESPEARE. 


Beatrice Grey had found the last week of 
her sojourn in London quiet in the extreme. 
True, Mona Grame was as great a success as 
ever. The New Theatre was crowded nightly, 
but from the moment she saw the disappointed 
surprise in Frank Bertram’s dark eyes, there 
had come to her a strange sense of weariness. 
From that night to the moment of her leaving 
town, she had waited in feverish eagerness for 
him to call. Why or wherefore she could not 
have explained, but she had an eager wish to 
justify herself in this man’s eyes, to tell him the 
reason which sent her on the stage. 

She forgot he had no right to question her 
conduct, possibly no interest in her fate, she 
felt only he had misjudged her, and that at any 
cost she would fain right herself in his sight. 

Only once did she leave Myrtle Villa in the 
daytime between his last visit and her own de- 
parture, that one absence made her miss seeing 
Charles Stuart, but at this she was almost re- 
lieved. True friend though the author was, she 
had begun to dread meeting him from simple 
uncertainty whether she should mention his 
friend’s name. 

When the last day had come, when she was 
actually on her journey,a blank sense of dis- 
appointment seized her. Her very heart seemed 
sore. Something had drawn her towards Frank 
Bertram as towards no one else. 

She thought him brave, true, staunch, and 
honourable. She believed he had felt a friend’s 
interest in her, and now he had forsaken her, 
had condemned her unheard on discovering that 
Bie appeared nightly before the public for 
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money. It seemed to Beatrice that for her to 
like anything seemed fatal. Whatever she 
truly prized slipped from her grasp. 

Through all those summer weeks that Ber- 
tram spent in pleasant loitering at the Knoll, 
the beautiful young actress did not forget him 
as she journeyed from one large town to 
another, delighting all her audiences as Mona 
Graeme. 

His image rose up often before her. She 
wondered if he was at home with the mother 
who loved him so, and whether the Muriel who 
could not be his friend was becoming something 
dearer. 

And then after weeks of silence, weeks of 
suspense, one day as she was crossing the 
corridor of her hotel to go to her own room, she 
met him face to face. In the surprise of the 
moment the actress was forgotten in the 
woman. Beatrice started, blushed, then grew 

ale. 

“I did not expect to see you here, Mr. Ber- 
tram.” 

“TI have been here three days, and have seen 
you each night at the theatre, but I had no idea 
you were in this hotel.” 

He still held her hand, and until he released 
it, she was obliged to stand there with his eyes 
looking into her own. 

“Ts Mrs. Stone here?” he asked. 
come and see you ?” 

“This is our sitting-room,” said Beatrice, 
simply, indicating the apartment she had just 
left. “I am sure Mrs. Stone will be very 
pleased to see you.” 

And then she escaped. Mr. Bertram was 
warmly received by the widow, who was only 
too delighted to get a fresh listener to her com- 
plaints of Liverpool, and longings to get back to 
London. She was in the midst of her troubles 
when Beatrice returned. 

Somehow things did not go quite as they did 
at Kilburn. To-day it was Mrs. Stone who led 
the conversation, and the other two followed. 
Only once did Bertram start a topic. 

“Do you know you are not looking at all 
well?” he said, gently, to Beatrice. 

“Tam afraid that accident upset you more 
than we suspected at the time ?” 

“Oh, no,” she answered, cheerfully, “I am 
quite well, but I think all this travelling does 
not suit me; I shall be glad when we are back 
in town. Do you know ?” she asked him, later 
on, when Mrs. Stone had left the room on some 
hospitable intent of summoning the waiter to 
bring an impromptu tea, “ I thought I should 
never see you again ?” 

“ Why ?” 

“I saw you at the New Theatre, and I 
thought you were disappointed.” 

“Not disappointed,” he said, warmly, “ but 
unutterably surprised. I had no idea you were 
an actress.” 

“Until that night,” answered Beatrice, “I 
took it for granted you knew of my profession, 
or I should have told you.” 

“Do you like this life ?” he asked, abruptly. 

“In part, yes.” 

“I wonder your friends ever let you go on 
the stage.” 

“Thad none,” she answered, gently; “save 
for my little sister I was alone in the world. I 
wanted to make a home for her. I knew it was 
a grudging welcome that ‘my uncle gave her. 
How else was I to get money? I must have 
toiled for years as a governess before I could 
have had Muriel. I went on the stage—and 
success came too late.” 

After that Frank Bertram gave himself up to 
the charm of Beatrice’s presence. He never 
thought of his scruples; of his prejudices 
against actresses. His mother; his old name; 
«ll his preconceived ideasof matrimony vanished. 
He only knew that the world held for him but 
one woman, Beatrice Grey, and if she would not 
share his life with him, he cared very little for 
that life itself. 

Can you realise what this love was? The 
wealth of heart that had never been filled with 
a woman’s image before. It was an intense, 
passionate, jealous love ; not tender or unselfish, 
but yet with much that was noble in it; deep, 
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unwavering, steadfast. Whether, she married 
him, whether she deceived him, whether she 
forsook him for all time, Frank would love 
Beatrice. 

He never wrote to the Knoll of his change of 
plans. He kept his secret jealously. Mrs. 
Bertram and Charles Stuart sent their letters to 
the shooting-box in Norfolk, and Mr. Bertram 
took care that the housekeeper there knew his 
movements, so that after all his correspondence 
reached him only one day late. If the house- 
keeper had been curious her master’s directions 
must have amazed her, for his wanderings were 
numerous. 

He followed M- Ashley’s “Mona Greme” 
Company as persistently as if he had belonged 
to it. He went to the theatre every night and 
called on Miss Grey two or three times a week. 
In those days he called himself her “ friend.” 
He was never happy out of hersight. Henever 
spoke one word of love to her, and when away 
from the fascination of her presence often asked 
himself, bitterly, how it was to end ? 

There was no gossip about their intimacy. 
Beatrice was too respected to be lightly spoken 
of. There was no jealous rival to talk scandal 
of her; the only two other actresses who ap- 
peared in “Mona Graeme” had each a husband 
of their own, and, strange to say, wanted no 
one else’s attentions. 

So the time passed. There was no one to 
open Beatrice’s eyes. She was happy. Life 
seemed like a beautiful poem to her; the days 
like a sweet dream. Mr. Ashley, her best ad- 
viser, was not win the company ; he was at his 
London house on a sick bed, and although the 
reports of his progress were good, there was no 
chance of his seeing Beatrice until her return 
to town. The stage manager, the very man 
who played Robert Deane, and as such had once 
incurred Frank’s jealousy, never interfered with 
the private affairs of the company, and Mrs. 
Stone, if she thought anything, was not suffi- 
ciently at home with her young companion to 
put her thoughts into words, and so the summer 
faded, and in October Beatrice went home to 
Myrtle Villa. 

It often seemed to Miss Grey afterwards that 
those first days of her return to London were 
the happiest in her whole life. As yet she was 
unconscious of the nature of her interest in 
Frank Bertram, and unsuspecting of the love 
he bore her, she knew not that her heart had 
awoke never to slumber again. She only felt 
that life was sweet and she was happy. 

For three weeks after she returned to Kil- 
burn there were no performances at the New 
Theatre. Early in November she was to appear 
there in the character which had first made her 
famous. Till then, save for one rehearsal, her 
time was her own, and she revelled in it. 

Frank Bertram was staying at the Charing 
Cross Hotel, and nearly every day found him at 
Myrtle Villa, yet often as he came there he 
never presented himself without an excuse. 
Now it was some new book or poem he had 
brought for Miss Grey, or he had called to take 
her and Mrs. Stone to a concert or private dis- 
play of pictures. There was nothing the 
most prudish chaperone could have cavilled at 
in his intercourse with Beatrice, yet Mrs. Stone 
felt uneasy, like Bertram himself, she began to 
wonder “ How is it to end ?” 


(To be Continued.) 








GEESE-CRAMMING. 





GEESE-CRAMMING, with a view to the ultimate 
manufacture of paté de foie gras, is on the in- 
crease, and it is said that there are 250 people 
engaged in the business at Strasbourg, in which 
city this strange branch of industry has thrived 
for more than a century. Everyone knows that 
the process of inducing an unnatural enlarge- 
ment of the bird’s liver is one that entails con- 
siderable suffering upon the goose. The average 
amount of food required to bring each bird to the 
proper point of perfection, or rather of disease, 
iis estimated at 30lbs- 








The chief point in view is the development of 
the liver at the expense of the rest of the 
economy, and to this end antimony is added to 
the solid food, and fine gravel and vegetable 
charcoal to the water. The value of a goose is 
increased four-fold and six-fold by this method, 
for while the flesh of the bird is worth but about 
7d. a pound at the best of times, the same weight 
of the liver will sell for as much as 5s. or even 
10s. 
The manufacture of the famous Strasbourg 
paté de foie gras lies at present in the hands of 
twenty-three persons, whose joint yearly income 
from this source is returned as £75,000, besides 
which the flesh and fat of the geese which yield 
the required amount of liver realises a further 
sum of £20,000. 








SCIENCE. 





Tux small number of nights in the year which 
can be utilised for the best work with the tele- 
scope, may be appreciated from the following 
statement in the recently published annual re- 
port of Mr. Ellery, the astronomer of the 
government observatory at Melbourne, Australia. 
** Out of 326 available nights,” he says, “150 
were unfitted for observation from unfavourable 
weather, bright moonlight interfered on 32, 
while 49 were occupied with visitors, which to- 
gether with abeut 20 nights during which the 
telescope was under repair, or which were un- 
available from other causes, left only 75 nights 
upon which observations could be made.” The 
telescope at Melbourne is a large reflector, ex- 
cellently adapted for the study of the nebule in 
the southern heavens, and with its aid an admir- 
able series of drawingsof these starry cloudlets 
has been made. Strangely enough, however, the 
newly-discovered moons of Mars could not be 
found with this fine instrument, although they 
were readily observed with refractory telescopes 
of much smallerdimensions. Mr. Ellery menticns 
that some of the smaller nebule catalogued by 
Sir John Herschel have so changed in form that 
they can be identified only by their positions. 

Tr is well known that the native porters em~ 
ployed to carry goods over the mountain passes 
in Peru strengthen themselves for their work 
by chewing the stimulating leaves of the coca. 
This habit furnishes them with an easy means 
of measuring time and distance. The effect of . 
the leaves is not felt until about ten minutes 
after they have been placed in the mouth. Then 
the chewer becomes conscious of the stimulat- 
ing action, which continues about forty minutes, 
when it begins to decline unless more of the 
coca is taken. There is thus a period of about 
fifty minutes between the time when a dose is 
taken and the time when its effect begins to 
wear off. During this period a native carrier 
can walk three kilometres up hill. These facts 
were observed by Dr. A. Bastian, of Berlin, on 
a recent journey in South America in search of 
antiquities. 

Tuer well-known theory that the oscillations 
of the magnetic needle vary in average range 
according to the increase and decrease of the 
number of spots on the sun, is rejected by the 
Astronomer Royal in England and by the Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sciences in France. 
Notwithstanding the general acceptance of the 
doctrine by physicists, there is a difficulty in the 
fact that a complete cycle of magnetic change 
has an average duration of 10 to 45-100 years, 
while the sunspot period appears to be 11 and 
11-100 years long. Since it has recently been 
maintained that sunspots influence not only the 
number of wrecks in each year and the quantity 
of grain raised, but also the occurrence of com- 
mercial crises, it may be well thus to note that 
the theory of a connection between the earth’s 
magnetism and the solar spots, which is far 
better supported by proof, still remains open to 
doubt. 


Sauicynic acid is now extensively used in 
Europe by brewers, who introduce it into their 
beers to preveut secondary fermentation, a pro- 
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cess which has long been recognised as injurious 
to the quality of the beverage. The acid, if 
employed in proper proportions, checks the 
fermentation without destroying any of the 
ordinary constituents of the beer, and apparently 
without affecting it so as to occasion any harm- 
ful results to the consumer. It is too soon, how- 
ever, to be certain that this use of salicylic acid 
is not deleterious to health, although some such 
observations as have thus far been made on the 
subject tend to that conclusion. The anti- 
fermenting properties of the acid were discovered 
about four years ago by Professor Kolbe, of 
Leipsic. 

Onz of the largest and most perfect aquaria 
ever designed is in course of construction at 
Aston, near Birmingham. The sea-water for 
this aquaria will be made on the spot instead of 
being brought from the ocean, but the process 
to be employed will furnish water of precisely 
the same composition as that of the sea itself. 
The method of preparation was devised by Mr. 
W.A. Lloyd, a naturalist who has long been 
most creditably identified with the management 
of aquaria. About 360,000 gallons of water in 
all, including the fresh water, will be required 
for this new establishment at Aston, and no 
change or renewal is expected to be necessary, 
as the purity will be maintained by chemical 
means. 

Tue present prevalence of diphtheria gives 
special interest to two facts mentioned by the 
“Lancet” in its review of the progress of 
medicine in 1878. One is the probability, estab- 
lished by the researches of Dr. Thorne Thorne, 
that diphtheria is often related to previous pre- 
valent and apparently simpl sore throat in the 
locality of the outbreak. The other is proof by 
Mr. W. H. Power, of the Local Government 
Board, that one particular outbreak of diphtheria 
was due to the diffusion of the disease through 
the milk supply. It is still more remarkable 
that there should be some evidence in the latter 
case tending to show that the cow was the source 
re infection; yet such is stated to be the 
act. 


Tux superintendent electrician of the govern- 
ment of India has recommended the adoption of 
the electric light for use at the principal 
stations of the East Indian Railway. A trial 
will accordingly soon be made, probably at 
Allahabad or Howrah, with what is called the 
Serrin lamp, operated by a Siemens dynamo- 
electric machine. It is said that this apparatus 
yields a light strongly resembling daylight ; 
but its cost seems great, for we are told that an 
engine of twenty-five horse power will be re- 
quired to maintain the four lamps needed for a 
large station. 


Tue “Talisman” is not a book, but a brace- 
let, introduced by Mr. Streeter, the well-known 
jeweller of Bond Street; it is of varied and 
handsome design. The idea is quite an original 
one, the bracelet consisting of a complete circle, 
without fastening of any kind; it is made of 18- 
carat gold, and is so elastic as to admit of its 
being drawn over the hand and then fitting 
closely to the wrist. This bracelet was largely 
patronised by the haut ton present at the recent 
auspicious Royal marriage. 

A Missouri editor printed a two column 
editorial on the Best Breed of Hogs and a con- 
temporary took him to task for devoting so 
much space to his family affairs, 

THosk newspaper editors who are too proud 
or too obstinate to retract any unjust or im- 
proper language which they have admitted to 
their columns should profit by the example of 
an editor who gives notice as follows: “If any 
subscriber finds a line in his paper that he does 
not like and cannot agree with, if he will bring 
his paper to the office and point out the offend- 
ing line, the editor will take his scissors and 
cutit out for him.” 

Epison is working on an infernal machine to 
regulate the man who is careful to shut the door 
after him all summer, and invariably leaves it 
wide open just as soon as the mercury touches 
freezing point. 





FRINGED WITH FIRE, 


By the Author of “ Bound to the Trawl,” “ The 
Golden Bowl,” “ Poor Loo,” ete. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE VERES, 


Meanwai.e Lord Reokford having rcached 
London, began to feel as though he could 
breathe freely again. Not that the metropolis 
in the month of June is exactly the place that 
one would choose for fresh air, but there are 
certain social and moral discomforts which 
seem to make one gasp for breath to give one 
strength to throw them off, and at such times 
the intoxicating sense of freedom which pervades 
the very atmosphere of Londonis, to many, far 
preferable to the finest scenery and the most 
breezy moorland. 

This was the case with Viscount Rookford, 
and thus it was that having dressed and dined 
he betook himself to the “ Fantastic,” a small 
but fashionable theatre, where Miss Rosalind 
Vere, a danseuse, was the principal star. 

He had his own box which had been engaged 
for the season, and he sauntered into it, and 
screening himself with the curtain, took a rapid 
view of the house. 

Hot as the weather was, the theatre was full 
from stalls to gallery, but the ballet had not 
yet commenced, and he seated himself in a 
corner waiting for the curtain to rise. 

A burst of applause roused him from the fit 
of abstraction into which he had fallen, and 
looking up, he saw Rosalind bowing to the 
audience. 

How his heart leapt, how his pulses throbbed, 
till his temples ached with suppressed feeling, 
and how he hated every man who looked upon 
the woman he himself coveted. The bursts 
and shouts of applause which showed that 
hundreds of other people admired her as well as 
he made him almost beside himself with 
jealousy. 

It was not an ordinary ballet, nor was the 
girl who was the central figure in it an ordinary 
dancer, for there was grace and beauty in her 
every movement, it was the measured rhythm 
and poetry of motion that her dancing gave ex- 
pression to, while her wonderful and lovely 
figure added in no slight degree to the charm of 
her every action. 

With along deep drawn sigh of enjoyment 
that in its intensity almost amounted to pain, 
the spectators watched her, and whenever she 
paused in the dance, they expressed their 
appreciation ina long and deafening round of 
applause. 

Wonderfully like Clara Cousins was this girl 
who danced partly to please the public, but 
more especially to earn her daily bread and help 
to maintain those to whom she belonged. 

There was the same bright childish face, the 
same sparkling black eyes, the same dark wavy 
curly hair, the same pink and white complexion, 
the same height and shape of form and feature ; 
even the same tricks of manner which were 
characteristic of Florence Edgecombe’s friend 
were reproduced in Rosalind. 

And yet there was a difference that would 
have been recognised had they stood together 
side by side, more readily than it could be when 
they were seen apart. 

In the dancer’s face there was indicated some 
knowledge of the world, of the good and of the 
evil of life, a certain keen perception of the 
market value of everything and of everbody, of 
the very thoughts and feelings which she ex- 
cited in others, and that she itidulged in or 
sufferdd herself, also there was.a vein of poetry 
in her nature which Clara Cousins did not 
possess ; there was moreover an absence of re- 
finement about the danseuse, in which quality 
the physician’s daughter was in no way defi- 
cient. 

One was an uncut diamond, the other was 
cut and polished, but the stone which had gone 
through the lapidary’s hand had never possessed 
the natural depth of fire and brilliancy that 





glowed in the rougher gem, and art could not 
develop what nature had failed to provide. 

Beyond this, the two girls were as singularly 
like each other as the reflection in a glass is to 
the person whose face is reflected, and Rookford, 
as he watched the dancer and took note of her 
startling likeness to the girl whom he had 
spoken to the previous morning, wondered more 
than ever at this strange resemblance, for which 
he could ‘imagine no satisfactory reason. ; 

As soon as Rosalind had left the stage, he 
made his way to the green-room, where he found 
a pinched, shrivelled old man whom he addressed 
as Mr. Vere. 

“How d’ye do, my lord; glad to see you in 
town again, my lord; what did you think of my 
Rosie, to-night? Lovely, wasn’t she; she ele- 
vates the T'erpsichorean profession to a level 
with the fine arts, doesn’t she? Ah, here she 
comes; not a word before her, my lord, we 
mustn’t make her vain; we spoil her if we do— 
spoil her. Now, my Rosie, ready to come home 
to the bosom of your family ?” 

“Do be sensible, papa; how do you do, Lord 
Rookford ?”’ with a somewhat distant bow ; 
“isn’t this place stifling? I think the weather 
grows hotter and hotter every day. Come along, 
papa. Good-night, my lord.” 

And with a proud sweep of her by no means 
tall figure she was passing on when the young 
man, stepping to her side, asked : 

“Miss Vere, may I be allowed to call upon 
you to-morrow morning? I have something to 
say to you that I cannot speak here.” 

The girl opened her eyes wider than usual, 
for she was unfeignedly surprised, but she said 
coolly : 

I really don’t know whether mamma will 
receive you or not, but you can try, or, there is 
the post, you can write to her, but I never re- 
ceive visitors,as I think you know. Good night 
once more, my lord,” and with another proud 
bend she was gone. 

*‘What is that? What did he want,” asked 
the little man at her side,sharply. ‘I saw him 
speak to you; hide nothing; remember you 
have two years to. serve, two years, and we 
would not have you do anything to make us 
ashamed.” 

“I object to be spoken to like this, father,” 
was the haughty, almost imperious reply. 
“When I do aught to make you ashamed it 
will be time to speak, but let us get home; Iam 
hungry.” 

« But what said the young lord, and what re- 
plied you,” persisted the man. ‘I would know 
—I would know.” 

Very briefly the girl told him. 

« Ah, you are right; good girl, good girl,” he 
said, patting her hand approvingly as they 
walked out into the cool streets and turned to- 
wards their home. “ Let him call, let him eall; 
Madame Vere will receive him. Ah,I am not 
jealous, not in the least.” 

Rosalind made no reply until they got into St. 
James’s Park, then she spoke again. 

“Tam so tired of my life,” she said wearily ; 
“I do so hate making a show of myself as I 
have to do every night; how is it, papa? Why 
did you make me a dancer? Was there no- 
thing else I was fit for; I would rather do a 
housemaid’s work, or sweep a crossing, than lead 
the life I do.” 

“You are tired, my child, or you would not 
talk in this ungrateful strain. Are you not at 
the head of your profession ? Have you not all 
you can desire to make youhappy? Wkat more 
do you want? Tell your father, love, and it 
shall be yours.” 

“What do I want ?’’ passionately, “to be like 
other women, to be able to hide myself in a quiet 
home; to be like Emma or Susan, household 
drudges if you like, but not stuck upon a public 
stage for everybody to point at. Id work like 
a slave, father, if I could be sure I should never 
have to dance again.” 

“Bah! How absurd you are,” impatiently. 
‘‘How are you to work; you know not how to 
do it, and who would pay you for work such as 
you ask for. You make fifteen pounds every 
week by dancing, and you would not make 
fifteen shillings, work you ever so hard, at any- 
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thing else, and after the sacrifices I have made 
and the money you bave cost; bah, you are un- 
grateful, my daughter.” 

«I don’t know that I have much to be grate- 
ful for,” bitterly. “I may earn the money, but 
you save or spend it; it won’t last much longer, 
however ; I shall get away from this life in some 
way or other, how I scarcely know, and I don’t 
much care so that it isdione.” 





"There was a tone of recklessness in her words 
that alarmed the little man, and he exclaimed, 
with anxious eagerness : 

«What ! you will ruin me! me and my family. 
You will not dance ; you will bring us to want; 


nursed and cherished you like a child of my 
own? You will sting the breast that gave to 
vou warmth and the hand that led you to become 
what you are; it is the young lord who has | 
turned your head ; but I will defeat you. I will 
make you dance always; make you! make you, 
I say; do you hear?” 

The girl listened to this angry torrent of | 
words, only one expression striking her atten- | 
tion and filling.her thoughts to the exclusion of | 
every other thing that was said. 

“Like a child of your own ?” she repeated. | 
«Am I not a child of your own? What do you 
mean ?” | 

“‘ Nothing, nothing, .my dear; I was angry; | 
you do vex me; you are not obedient like the 
chiddren of my own country. You do turn after 
your mother. We will say no more about it; 
vou are tired and cross, and I, I am not amiable. | 
We will have our petit souper, then we will be 
ourselves once more.” 

“But what did you mean? Am I not your 
caughter? I have often thought it strange that 
i should be ; and is not madame my stepmother ? 
‘Yell me; if this is so to whom do I belong ?” 

“It is nonsense, my dear. Youare my child; 
to whom else should you belong? Who could 
jove you so much or take care of you as I have 
done? Now, we are near our home, say nothing 
to madame; it pains her to think we do 
quarrel.” 

By this time they had left the park, and had 
walked up Buckingham Palace Road, beyond 
Victoria Station, and paused before a gate 
which led up through a small strip of garden 
to a good-sized house. 

The girl followed the man in and closed the 
garden gate afterthem. Shedid not pursue the 

bject of their conversation. She knew that 
the remark had been a slip of the tongue—all 
the more reason therefore why it might be true 
—but she also knew her companion too well to ex- 
pect to gain anything by cross-questioning him ; 
if he was to be led to betray himself it must be 
when he was off his guard, and that assuredly 
would not be again to-night. 

The little man opened the door with a latch- 
key, and Rosalind, all the elasticity gone from 
her form and bearing, walked slowly into the 

ouse, and entering the back dining-room threw 
herself limply into a chair. 

“Tam so tired,” she said, wearily, pulling off 
her hat and throwing it upon a couch by her 
side; “ but this is cool and refreshing,” and she | 
breathed a sig intense satisfaction. 

Not without cause. The room though small 
was lightly and elegantly furnished. The table 
was laid for supper, and the carefully shaded 
iamp was far too dim to detract from the 
beauty of the moonlight shining upon the 
warden, which the widely opened French | 
windows seemed to make part of the room. No | 
curious neighbours could overlook this pretty | 

cene, for high trees and creepers fenced it in | 
on every side, and to all intents and purposes 
the back portion of this house was as pleasant 

though it had been a dozen miles away from 
the sound of ever ssinge wheels or the wild 
shrieks of railway whistles. 

The little old man had left the room; the 
girl was alone, indulging in waking dreams 
that were not dltogether unpleasant, when the 
door opened and a woman came in, who, seeing 
the hali-recumbent fi¢ure, said, tenderly : r 

* Tired, my dear ?” 

“Yes, mamma, and so hungry and thirsty ; 
co give me some claret .and water, and tell them 


| 
ungrateful, wicked; is it for this that I have | 
} 
| 


Nn Of 





;}and moral failure. 
| money, and getting imvolved in some very 


| that was almost sandy in colour. 
| formerly been a fine and handsome-looking 


to make haste with the supper. I don’t know 
when I have felt the fatigue as I have done 
to-night.” 

“You should not have walked home, Rosie; 
it was too much for you.” 

«No, it was not that. I felt stifled. I think 
I should have fainted if I had not been able to 
get out into the nightair. It is strange,” she 
added, as though thinking aloud, “ but I seem 
to hate my profession every day more and more 
intensely.” } 

“Madame Vere,” as her husband insisted 
upon calling her—made no reply. In her heart 
she quite sympathised with the girl’s feelings, 
but she dared not say so, fear as well as interest 
closed her lips, and she now went to hasten the 
tardy supper. 

Ten minutes later and the family party had 
seated themselves round the table, and Rosa- 
lind was disposing of a cutlet with much celerity, 
not to say enjoyment. A strange party they 
were too. The shade having been taken off the 
lamp their faces were now visible. 


First there was Mr. Vere, short, thin, 


| wizened; an Irishman by birth, a Frenchman 


by education and by inclination, who had, many 
years previously, changed the plebeian name of 
Maloney for the more aristocratic cognomen of 
Vere. Looking at his watery grey eyes and 
restless manner you see that he is greedy and 
morbidly suspicious, and a man who will exact 
much from others, giving the very smallest pos- 


| sible amount of anything in return. 


In point of fact Mr. Vere had been a soeial 
After spending his own 


shady transactions through fingering what be- 
longed to other people, he had now renounced 
‘city’? work, and had comfortably settled down 


|to live upon the earnings of his wife and 


children. 

Opposite him sat Mrs. Vere, tall, thin, and 
worn-looking, with a complexion that was still 
clear and fresh, and with’ bright brown hair 
She had 


woman ; a lady by birth and education, but she 
was one whe had suffered much ; and ill-health, 
pecuniary troubles and the difficulties that her 
husband was always getting into had taken much 


| of the life and energy out of her, and greatly 


impaired the dignity and beauty that had once 
been natural to her. She was Mr. Vere’s 
second wife, and only the mother of one of his 
children, the youngest of the party at the 
table. 

By his first wife Mr. Vere professed to have 
had three children; a son named Victor, who 
held a commission in the French navy, in Algiers; 
Rosalind, the danseuse, and Emma, -who was 
about eighteen and as heavy and plain and 
clumsy as any Dutch dairymaid. 

With the exception of Victor, the whole family 


was present, but a stranger looking in, might 


| have observed that no servant put in an appear- 


ance, and that the serving and waiting was per- 
formed by the two younger girls and their 
mother. The cause of this was that one old 


| Frenchwoman who could not speak a syllable of 


English, and who positively declined to learn 
the obnoxious language, was the only domestic 
they possessed, and thus Rosalind’s remark about 
her sisters being household drudges, was not 
very far from the truth. 

Supper was over at last, and the cloth was re- 
moved. It was noteworthy that the two younger 
girls seemed to look after Rosalind’s comfort 
prior to their own, not that she looked for or ex- 
acted sueh attention, but it appeared to be hers 
by right as the eldest daughter, and it was 
yielded by them and accepted by har as a 
matter of course. 


days when a daughter can be made by harsh 
measures to bend to parental authority, when it 


| would drive her ina direction contrary to her 


own inclinations. No, severity there may be, 
but it must be tempered with kindness and 


| good judgment, thus enforcing a kind of moral 
ij suasion, far more efficacious with refractory 


children than overbearing tyranny would be; 





Mr. Vere himself treated her | 
with much consideration, for-‘these are not the 


| 
\ 


and kindness makes the bonds that bind them 
tighter, because affection as well as interest 
seems to rivet them. 

Mr. Vere when he rose from table lighted a 
cigarette and invited his wife and Rosalind to 
take a turn in the garden with him, while Emma 
and Susan attended to their domestic duties. 

But Rosalind was tired, so after a word or two 
with Emma she said good night to them alland 
went off to bed. 

Like an obedient wife—if not a wise one— 
Mrs. Vere accompanied her lord into the garden, 
dreading the night dews all the time and quite 
sure that the next day she would have aterrible 
attack of neuralgia. 

“She is getting restless,” said the little man 
after they had paced along the soft grass for a 
few minutes in silence: “ she declares she will 
leave the stage ; if she does we shall be ruined.” 

«I don’t see why,” in an aggrieved tone; “we 
are very economical; we all work hard—that is, 
the girls and I do—and Monsieur de Vitré more 
than pays the rent. What have you done with 
all the money Rosalind has ea this year?” 

“What have I done with it? Do you not 
spend it? Doyounoteatitallup? All ofit? 
all ?” 

«No, we do not, and you know it. You have 
been gambling again I believe, and you will 
ruin us as you have ruined us over and over 
again; I wonder youare not ashamed of your- 
self to make your daughter go on the stage as a 
public dancer to enable you to indulge in your 
besetting vice. Ican quite understand the poor 
girl shrinking from the public exhibition of her- 
self as she does. I would rather see her in her 
grave if she were a child of mine.” 

“ But she is not a child of yours, madame, and 
you are my wife, and you will obey me. Say, 
will you or will you not?” 

“If it is anything that my conscience does 
not tell.me it is wrong to do I will obey you.” 

“Your conscience; bah! that for your con- 
science,” and he inserted his thumb nail under 
his front teeth, and then threw his hand out- 
wards with a gesture of inexpressible contempt: 
« Listen.” 

“Yes,” meekly. 

“That young Milord Rookford will be here to- 
morrow; he will come tosee you. Be civil to 
him; listen to him; do not let him see Rosie, 
but offend him not on any account; it is such 
as he who take boxes for the season wherever 
she is engaged, and who keep up her fame, and 
raise her salary, do you see ?” 

“Yes,” reluctantly ; “ but what is he coming 
for? He has been before and was told Rosa- 
lind was not at home; does he want to marry 
her ?” ; 

“‘Marry her?” with contempt. ‘Does he 
want to marry you ?” 

“ Vere”—it was his Christian as well as his 
surname—do you mean to tell me you have 
sunk so low as to allow a man with base inten- 

ions to come here after your own daughter, and 
to ask me, your wife, to receive and encourage 
him? Can you really be such a mean, de- 
spicable villain ?” 

The timid, shrinking woman was roused at 
last. She would have borne any indignity 
offered to herself meekly, if with sorrow; but 
that Rosalind, whom she loved—who had al- 
ways treated her with the respect and affection 
of a dutiful child—should be exposed to insuli 
that her own father had connived at, was too 
much for this down-trodden woman, and she 
now turned upon the man as only weak creatures 
driven to bay can turn. 

Mr. Vere was both astonished and cowed. 
Although he was a smail tyrant in his way he 
knew very well that if the women of his house- 
hold banded together against him he would not 
have either a comfortable or an easy time.of it, 
and he now said, in a deprecatory manner: 

«Why should you fly out at me like this? I 
don’t know what the young man is coming for, 
and,” as though that were an excuse for every- 
thine, “she is not my daughter.” 

« Not your daughter ?” incredulously. 

**No; but never tell her so, or she will cast 
off all restraint, and go her own way; I almost 
betrayed the secret to her myself to-night. Be 
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you cautious. I am foolish to tell you this; be 
silent or I will go hang myself.” 

But his words fell upon deaf ears, for the 
woman said in an angry tone: 

“(Have I been your wife for seventeen years, 
and have you kept this secret from me all this 
while to tell it now? I won't believe it. I am 
sure it is false; I have even seen the certificate 
of her birth. How dare you think to dupe me 
like this ?” 

“‘Saeré, will you speak lower; listen,” and 
he whispered some hurried sentences in her ear. 

“« Poor Rosie,” said the woman, pitifully, when 
he had finished ; “but no,” she added a second 
later, “lucky Rosie; we should always have 
been a burden round her neck, and now she can 
be free of us—free !” 

The face of the little man became livid with 
rassion as he heard these words, and he caught 
his wife by the arm so savagely that she uttered 
a cry of pain. 

But he did not relax his hold, and he hissed 
with suppressed fury : 

“TI told you this, that you should help me, 
not that you should work against me; promise 


to do so, or by the Lord that made us, I'll have 


your life, and hang myself afterwards.” 


The woman laughed aloud; she was throwing 


off the bondage of , and let the consequence 
be what it would, the sensation was pleasant, and 
she now said, coldly: 

“Vere Maloney, if you threaten me like this 
again I will take you before the magistrate and 
bind you over to keep the peace, and now I shall 
do as my conscience dictates; you will gambie 
with no more of Rosalind’s money.” 

With which, di ing his entreaties, she 
walked into the house and spent the rest of the 
night with her own daughter. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 


RosatinD usually breakfasted in bed when 
she had been to the theatre the previous night, 
and this morning Mrs. Vere herself brought the 
tray with its white napkin and tempting 
delicacies to the girl’s bedside. 

“Ob, mamma, why did you do it? One of 
the girls could have brought it up; and you 
have not had your own breakfast, have you?” 

“No; I will have a cup of coffee with you. 
See what a lovely bouquet of fiowers has just 
been left for you; but you have been sleeping 
with the window wide open.” 

“Yes, I always do so in the. summer. 
pose Lord Rookford sent those flowers.” 
With a faint blush she added, impulsively : 

“Oh, mother, I do wish I had been borna 
lady. I ought to have been,” she added, with 
a laugh; “for all my tastes are above my 
station, but that I suppose is a very common 
failing.” 

“JT am afraid it is, my dear. This Lord 
Rookford is one of your many admirers, my 
dear ?”” 

“Yes; and he is coming here to-day, 
mamma. I wish you would see him. I told 
him perhaps you would, but that I could not; 
and mamma,” with a troubled blush, “don’t 
let him hint even at anything that isn’t quite 
nice; but just let him feel that if we are poor 
and humbie in comparison with himself, we are 
not people to be insulted. He has always 
treated me with much delicacy and respect, so 
that I can’t help liking him. You understand, 
mamma, don’t you ?” 

“Quite, my dear. Unless he comes to lay 
his hand and ancestral acres at your feet—that 
is the melodramatic expression, isn’t it?—he 
may save himself the trouble of coming again. 
But suppose he does ?” 

** Suppose the Queen were to pay mea visit 
this morning, mamma ?” 

“Well, no; my imagination won’t soar to 
that height; but I can suppose a man even 
in Lord Rookford’s position wanting to marry 
you.” 


I sup- 


_ “Then TI ean’t, so we won’t speculate upon 
it. Iwas not borm under a lucky star, mamma, 





and that would be such a piece of wonderful | 
good fortune that I should go to sleep for a 

week on purpose todream about it. But what 

has become of papa? Is he eating his break- 

fast alone ?” 

“T suppose so, unless he has gone out. We 
had a quarrel last night after you went to bed, 
and I have not seen him since. It was about 
you.” 
«About me!” in surprise. ‘I remember he 
said some very strange things to me in the park 
on our way home. I wish he hadn’t to go to 
the theatre every night; a lot of men there 
treat him to champagne, and it struck me last 
ae that he had taken more than was good for 

> ? 


**No doubt he had. I have been thinking, 
Rosalind, that it would do quite as well if I 
went with you every time instead of letting him 
do so; what do you think ?” 

“ I should like it ever so much better, mamma, 
but-you don’t know how wearying it would be 
for you.” 

“Qh, I don’t mind that, and your papa 
wouldn’t have the excuse he now has for being 
so idle and not attempting amy kind of work; 
and also, Rosie, you must not let him take your 
money every week. He doesn’t save it as he 
tells us he does, but he gambles it away.” 

“Good gracious! and I thought I was work- 
ing to make some little provision for you both 
in ease I went away or got married. That is 
the cnly consideration that has reconciled me 
to unpleasant work.” 

“Yes, but it is just like your father. You 
had better draw the money yourself in future ; 
give me a little for housekeeping and put the 
rest away safely; it will be the only chance of 
our keeping a house over our heads,” 

But I very much doubt if papa will let me 
do it; ‘he isa party to the agreement with the 
manager binding me for three years to dance 
in London and the provinces. It was only last 
night he taunted me with the assertion that I 
could not leave the stage.” 

“If you won’t dance unless the manager pays 
you personally he will be very glad to do so,” 
said Mrs. Vere, shrewdly. 

“Yes, I suppose he would; but I must get 
down to rehearsal soon. If you come with me 
we will speak to Mr. Newton himself and tell 
him how matters stand. But won't papa be in 
a rage!” : 

“He has been in one already; look at my 
arm. He-did that last nicht.” 

And she pulled up her sleeve, showing two 
large bruises upon her arm. Rosalind’s eyes 
flashed, and she said with intense feeling : 

“T hope no man will ever treat me in sucha 
manner. But,” she added, a second later, 
“papa has changed greatly of late; he even 
implied last evening that I am not his 
dauxhter.” 

«Just as he will be saying I am not his 
wife soon,” was the evasive reply; thcugh she 
added impulsively: “I ften wish to heaven I 
was not; marriage with me has only been 
another name for slavery.” 

“You seem like a very rebellious slave at 
present,” laughed her step-daughter, “ but I 
must get up now. Dress yourself nicely, 





mamma, and ask Emma if my bath is ready; I 
won’t keep you waiting, and we shall be back 
before two.” 


Mrs. Vere assented and left the room. She | 
was rather frightened at what she had begun to | 


do, but she was resolved to pursue the course | 


she had marked out for herself. Her husband’s | 


communication the night before had shocked | 
her, but it had also armed her with a weapon 
which she knew well how to use. : 

First, and above everything else, she had a 
great affection for Rosalind, and she knew that 
the girl fully reciprocated the feeling ; besides, 
she was the bread winner of the family, and 
though it had always seemed natural to every 
member of it—that what one did the others 
should benefit by—yet a sense of wrong and 
injustice had come over the women the moment 
Mrs. Vere discovered—which she did only the 
day before—that her husband was using Rosa- 





lind’s hard earned income to indulge in his old 


vice of gambling which had previously brougi 
them to poverty. 

So Mr. Vere was to have the supplies stom 
and Mr. Vere was not the man to bear such a1 
inconvenience quietly. 

«Dear me, how late that girl is.” 

It was the little man himself who spoke, and 
he looked at his watch, compared it ‘with the 
timepiece, then rang the bell furiously, for he 
had been reading the newspaper and nursing 
his wrath till the morning had slipped away 
and it was close upon one o'clock. 

Where is Miss Rosalind? Ask her if she 
knows what time it is?” he said to the old 
Frenchwoman in her native tongue, for it was 
she who had answered his summons. 

“The young ladies are out; so is madame,” 
was the placid reply. 

“Out? Where are they gone? When will 
they be back ?” was the next demand. 

“The dinner is to be ready at two o'clock 
said the old woman. 

With a nod, Mr. Vere dismissed her, then 
sat down with his head in his hands to think. 
His wife had not been near him since she left 
his side in the garden the night before; his two 
younger daughters had treakfasted with him 
almost in silence, then he had strolled into the 
garden, which was so exquisitely pretty, had 
smoked a great number of cigarettes and read 
his newspapers, believing the world to be the 
same world as it was yesterday, and lo! while he 
had been basking in the sunshine and sleeping, 
the source of his enjoyment had slipped from 
him. 

Not that he realises this as yet, but he feels 
that he has been slighted and neglected, and he 
is annoyed and angry, and more than that, he 
is in a slicht difficulty. 

He is short of money; he intended to have 
asked the treasurer at the theatre to advance 
him part of his daughter’s salary, and now the 
opportunity would not occur till the evening or 
the next day, and as this delay would interfere 
with the pursuit of his favourite vice, he felt 
irritated and injured accordingly. 

Vhile he was thus thinking, his two younger 
daughters returned, and very shortly afterwards 
Mrs. Vere and Rosalind joined them. 

“Upon my word you’ve played me a nice 
trick !” he exclaimed, as the last arrivals came 
into the room. “Here had I important busi- 
ness to attend to, and I have been kept in all 
the morning waiting for you.” 

“That is a pity, papa,” replied Rosalind, 
calmly, “ but I shall not let my work interfere 
with your business in future; they ought to 
pay double,” with alangh, “if they are going 
to take up your time as well as mine.” 

* But you don’t think I am going to allow 
you to go to a theatre alone, do you?” with 
virtuous indignation. 

* Oh, no, mamma will go with me; her time 
is not so valuable as yours, you know. She went 
this morning and found it was by no means as 
bad as she had imagined; didn’t you, dear?” 

A quiet assent from Mrs. Vere, who had as yet 
taken no direct notice of her husband. 

The little man’s feelings were of a very con- 
plex character, and his first sensation was that 
of relief, for it certainly was a great tax upon 
his time and temper to have to dance attend- 


|ance twice a day upon Rosalind, while it was 


quite certain she could not go unprotected. 

If his wife would take this duty off his hands 
well and good—that was provided he could still 
receive the girl’s salary—that, of course, he was 
quite determined to do, for upon the subject of 
money he had never been so comfortable in his 
life before. 

Fifteen pounds every Saturday was a very 
comfortable sum for a gentleman whose rent 
was paid for him to receive, and though it is 
true there were some calls upon it for house- 
keeping and dress ; still the bulk remained, and 
he found an intense satisfaction in spending it. 

He dared not ask any questions now lest it 
should put ideas of getting it for themselves 
into the women’s heads, and, under the cireum- 
stances, he scarcely liked to go to.the theatre to 
solicit an advance before pay-day came. 

By the time he had eaten his dinner, how- 
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ever, he had put the last scruple aside, and, | 
putting on his hat in what he considered a 
fascinating manner, drawing on a pair of 
lavender kid gloves and taking a small, gold- 
headed cane in his hand, for he was something 
of a dandy in his way, he started off to walk 
leisurely to the “ Fantastic,” meaning to take 
a turn in the Row on his way back. 

Scarcely had he turned the corner of the 
street than a park phaeton, drawn by a splendid 
pair of bays, was pulled up there, and a young 
man, giving the reins to the groom, alighted, 
ordered the man where to drive, and proceeded 
the rest of the distance to the place he was 
going on foot. 

This was Lord Rookford ; a feeling of delicacy 
kept him from driving up to Rosalind Vere’s 
door in a manner that would attract attention. 
Though he came with so much to offer, and had, 
to all outward appearances, so little to gain, yet 
his heart beat anxiously with mingled hope and 
fear as he entered the iron gate and walked up 
to the door. 

Yet a very goodly man to look upon was the 
Earl of Craysforth’s son. There was an air of 
distinction about him in London that was not so 
strongly marked at Wardour Hall; perhaps 
this was because the people about him at War- 
dour were not so very different in station to 
himself. And his fine, frank, handsome face, 
his waving chestnut hair and his clear, bright 
blue eyes were charming enough to win the 
heart of any woman. So, at least, Susan Vere 
thought as she opened the door to him, and she 
wished—not for the first time in her life—that 
she was half as pretty and aitractive as her 
sister Rosalind. 

“Yes, Mrs. Vere is at home,” she replied, in 
answer to his inquiry; and she led the way up- 
stairs to the drawing-room, where that lady was 
waiting to receive him. 

As I have said, the present Mrs. Vere was a 
gentlewoman by birth and education, though 
hard work and anxiety, and the petty shifts and 
subterfuges of semi-genteel poverty had crushed 
out much that was refined and gracious in her 





[A DOUBTFUL FATHER. | 


manner, giving a kind of shrinking timidity to 


her demeanour, which, in his present frame of 
mind, Rookford admired far more than he could 
have done the most perfect self-possession. 

“Lord Rookford,” said the lady, glancing at 
his card. ‘* You wished to see me ?”’ 

“Yes, madame; or, rather, I wished to see 
your daughter,” somewhat awkwardly. “I have 
a question to ask her, which—as I cannot see 
her first—I had perhaps better explain to you. 
I want to ask her to become my wife.” 

“Your wife! Pray take a seat,” and Mrs. 
Vere resumed her own chair. “ Forgive me, 
my lord ; but do your parents or friends know of 
your intention? Have you realised the great 
importance of the step you propose to take ?” 

“ Quite, madame; my friends do not know of 
it, because until I have obtained your daughter’s 
promise it would be presumption on my part to 
talk of her. But now I have told you what my 
hopes are, and what I wish to say to her, may I 
see Rosalind and plead my own suit ?” 

“Yes; but—” with hesitation, “she will be 
a great loss to us in many ways,” sadly. 

“T can well believe it; but if I am happy 
enough to win herI hope I shall be able in some 
measure to mitigate the lossof her to you. But 
may I see her?” eagerly. 

“« Yes, she is in the garden; will you go to her 
there, or shall I send her to you.” 

« Thanks, I saw her through the window as I 
came upstairs; I will go to her,” and a few 
seconds later he was walking over the soft turf 
under the shade of the trees to the pretty bright 
looking tent under which Rosalind was sitting, 
reading. 

She started to her feet when she saw him, 
her face became flushed, then turned deadly 
pale, and she clutched the back of her chair to 
steady herself, as she said : 

“My lord; you here? I told you to ask for 
my mother.” 

“TI did so; 1am here by Mrs. Vere’s permis- 
sion; but have you no warmer welcome to give 
me, darling ; don’t you know why I am here?” 

“e No.” 





It was all she said, and she sank back into her 
chair again, but the colour did not return to her 
cheeks, and though she pointed mutely to a 
chair for him to be seated, she looked very much 
as though she were going to faint. 

But he did not take the chair, instead of that 
he threw himself on his knee by her side, saying 
in eager, impassioned tones : 

“ Rosalind, I love you. My life will be a blank 
unless it is shared by you ; tell me, dearest, can 
you love me? Will you be my wife ?” 

A faint flush suffused the girl’s face ; she looked 
at him eagerly, questioningly: then she said in 
a low tone: “Say that again; let me hear you 
once more.” 

He repeated his words, urging his suit now 
with deep fervour, but a cold chill came upon 
him as the girl said: 

“No, Lord Rookford, I would not wrong you 
so deeply; I should bring nothing but pain 
and misery to you were I to consent to be your 
wife; but I shall love you always—always; and 
I shall ever remember with gratitude the high 
honour you have paid me. Now you must go; 
henceforth we are strangers.” 

“But Rosalind!” urged the young man, 
aghast; “you love me; you yourself admit it; 
how then can I leave you—how can you send me 
away ?” 

“Tt is because I love you, that I am strong 
enough to resist the temptation of bringing 
misery upon you,” was the reply; “good-bye.” 

And before he was aware of her intention, she 
had darted from his side and was gone. Nor 
could he see her again. 

Mrs. Vere met him and tried to give him 
hope and comfort, but she, it was evident, was 
also disappointed, and he left the house at last 
with strangely mingled feelings of exultation 
and despair, for Rosalind’s confession of her 
love for him still rang in his ears; but at the 
same time he heard the cruel sentence of banish- 
ment, “ Henceforth we are strangers.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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LADY VIOLET’S VICTIMS. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


FROM THE PORTALS OF A TOMB. 


How many little mounds are spread 
O’er early hopes and sorrows dead! 


Lionzt walked a few hundred yards in silence 
by the gipsy’s side, while strange images floated 
before his mind and paralysed his speech. He 
was going to take farewell of Aphra—the 
woman he had once called mother and loved as 
such—the woman whose harsh manners and 
ways of living had always been tempered gently 
to him from youth upwards, and whose touch 
had ever been kind and gentle. 

Lionel turned once and glanced at the mas- 
sive brickwork, the carved arabesques and 
mullioned windows of the Hall. The setting 
sun blazed upon the panes and seemed to 
illumine the windows of Lady Constance’s 
room with fiery glow. He pictured her happy 
moods; her bright thought of their future lot 
that was commencing for them both under such 
different auspices to the first, and he could 
hardly believe that all the clouds had faded 
from their path and there was to be a union 
perfected at last in love and faith. 

He little dreamt of the desperation of the 
pitiless enemy who had overheard his words and 
sworn to dash the cup of joy again from his lips. 
He had forgotten Meredith, or if he recalled 
her it was with stony indifference and contempt. 
That she could contemplate a more daring crime 
than any which had preceded it never entered 
Lionel’s thoughts. He believed her malice had 
exhausted itself long since, and also that she 
was unaware of his return. 

“Ts there no hope of Aphra’s life being 

ed?” he asked of Darratt as they crossed 
the wood-land and were again on the main 
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[THE CLOSE OF AN ERRING LIFE.] 


**Not the slightest, sir. She’s delirious and 
feverish, and all she talks of is of you and the 
past. ’Tis like a fire, ye see, that’s fast burn- 
ing her away.” 

** You have good medica] attendance at hand, 
I hope,” said Lionel. 

« Yes, sir; a doctor comes from the village 
twice a day, and he shakes his head as he takes 
his half-crown. He’s reckoned cheap, and one 
o’ your kill or cure ones, but Aphra respects him 
*ighly. Drat ye, my sonny (this to the dog), 
but you’ve killed him this time, and Mary shall 
pop ’im in the stew-pan to make us a supper.” 

«What were you saying ?” asked Lionel. 

“« Why he’s caught as fine a rarebit, sir, as 
ever I saw. Never was such a dog for game. 
He’s poor Melton’s dog, as was hung for shoot- 
in’ a gamekeeper, and as brave a poacher as 
ever set a line.” 

“And this doctor then gives no hopes of 
Aphra’s life ?” 

‘None at all, sir. She’s been dyin’ you see 
by pieces, as the sayin’ goes, for years. That’s 
a trick women ’ave; they go on frettin’, and 
nobody knows the long and short of it, and then 
all of a sudden comes the end. He tells us to 
keep up her strength, and I pay him regular,” 
ended the gipsy,as if his honesty were some- 
thing so novel it must be chronicled.” 

Lionel’s conscience reproached him that he 
had abandoned Aphra perhaps to bitter want, 
and that her privations had caused this mortal 
illness. He had left her to an evil destiny, so 
that she had drifted with the stream, and this 
was the result. ; 

The knowledge of her impending decease 
threw a new light on his feelings regarding her 
conduct. All the wrongs she had visited on him 
—all the injuries her love had endeavoured, but 
vainly, to atone for, were forgotten. She was 
the Aphra whose beauty had impressed him 
even as a child as something rare and solemn. 
Her treachery and wrong-doing were forgiven— 
she was going to die. 

And then he knew how he loved her. He 
remembered her strange tense beauty, dark, 
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passionate and lovely; the large splendid eyes 
that ever softened as they rested on him; the 
countless sacrifices she had made for him to be 
educated and reared unburdened by bitter 
ignorance; she had starved herself to give to 
him, begging alms from door to door to provide 
herself witha miserable crust, and if she had 
indeed been cruel in her impetuous desire for 
revenge, her cruelty had not shipwrecked his 
life, as he once feared it might have done. 

Lady Constance still lived, and they would be 
re-united. His rank and wealth were restored 
tohim. There was nothing worse to fear. He 
loved this gipsy-woman as a mother; one it 
was true he had been displeased with and re- 
jected, and yet dear, if abandoned, Aphra had 
ever been. 

“‘ Aphra, ye see, ain’t a woman as makes a 
fuss over anything,” Darratt went on, moodily. 
*‘ She kept up wonderful to the last ; never com- 
plained or spoke much, only yesterday came one 
of her old bursts of speech. She ’ad been a 
mutterin’ to herself since daybreak, and when 
it got to be noon, thefever took aturn. Doctor 
he came and said it ain’t no further good tryin’, 
she’s too far gone for anything to save her,’ and 
then we ’eard a kind o’ sob, and she trembled 
more an’ lifted ’er poor ’ands on the coverlet, 
and says quite solemn, fixin’ her eyes on Mary : 
*’*Twas a wicked deed I planned, Mary, to take 
the dead child o’ yours an’ put it in place a’ 
the heir of Allerton,’ and Mary, she began to 
tremble too, and she rises and leans over Aphra 
and says: ‘Oh, Aphra, was that wot you did wi’ 
my boy? Don’t die wi’ such a sin on your soul, 
but make yer peace wi’ God and man at the 
last.’ ” 

“Poor Aphra, I forgave her even as the 
prayer passed her lips to-day,” said Lionel, 
sadly. ‘Since this morning I had harboured no 
thoughts of bitter aversion to her for her sin 
to me; it has been. powerless to wound our 
lives.” 

“ Aphra then, sir, began to speak quicker and 
yet stammered more.” 

“The young lady, the dear young lady, who 
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forgot her sorrows to care for the poor, and who} has been changed; a mightier arm than yours 
used to come and read to me.and teach my igno- | has been outstretched to protect and guard the 


rant soul better things, let her come to me,” she 
cried, risin’ her voice, “and bring my Lionel. 
I’ve seen ’im in my dreams ever since that day 
when this mortal sickness overtook me. I must 
confess ; I will atone,’ and then she wrung her 
hands, sir, and fell a-sobbin’ on Mary’s breast as 
’ud make your heart bleed to see.” 

The hour passed quickly, and soon Lionel and 
his companion perceived the tents of the gipseys’ 
camp, standing out picturesquely against the 
golden red of the sky. 

Darratt ran on ahead to prepare them for 
the advent of a visitor. Mary was standing by 
Aphra’s side, applying vinegar rags to her 
temples, horrified at the dread revelation of the 
crime in which she had all innocently assisted. 
He whispered a few words in her ear, and she 
glided away, leaving them alone. 

Aphra moved her head from side to side on 
the hard pillow on whieh her dying head rested, 
asking in a faint voice of Darratt: 

“Ts he come ?” 

The gipsy threw herself down by her side. 

“Yes, darling, yes; I brought ’im right 
enough, never fear. He'll be with you in an- 
other second. You never mistook . face, 
Aphra, ’twas he all the time as you said.” 

Lionel came softly through the entrance of the 
tent, amd Aphra’s hearing, rendered doubly 
acute by the diminution of sight, was instantly 
aroused.” 

“Is it my Lionel? Ah! I well knew ’twas 
he; let him come to me for the last time. I 
want to ask his forgiveness.” 

Aphra was lying in shadow as Lionel appeared, 
her tawny hair about her neck and shoulders, 
the thin hands outstretched on the coverlet. 

“ Aphra!” he cried, bending closer. 

“Call me ‘mother’ once again, Lionel.” 

“¢ Mother !” 

That word coming from his lips, changed her 
low-falling tears into hysterical sobs. 

“You went away from me, my Lionel, in 
anger and scorn, but I would atone and confess 
all. There is no dark cloud about my brain 
binding me to silence as before. All is clear, 
too clear. Listen! bend down. I stole you from 
your home as you laid a helpless infant in the 
cradle at Allerton Castle, because your father 
had made my life too miserable to be borne. 
It was wicked—as bad as murder, but I was so 
ignorant, Lionel, and I had learnt from him, in 
his careless way, that revenge was something 
grand and to be desired. I know nowit isa pool 
from which only misery can spring, but I did 
not rightly understand ; I was only a gipsy.” 

“You thought of yourself, Aphra, and the 
light was withheld,” he said, softly ; “ your soul 
grovelled in darkness and despair.” 

She raised herself somewhat with new energy. 

**So now regain your rights, Lionel. In that 
old oaken chest in a corner of the tent, you will 
find proofs that what I say is the solemn truth. 
Bend closer, I can hardly breathe; you are Sir 
Lionel Allerton !” 

«IT knew it yesterday,” he answered, quietly, 

And is that why you are so calm, Lionel? 
no wrath, no reproaches? I, who have de- 
stroyed your youth and manhood, and separated 
you from your wife and broken her heart, may 
still hope to be forgiven. She would come and 
read to me, Lionel, and talk of you by the hour 
together. Will you not be soon re-united, 
blessed, happy ?” 

“Yes, Aphra, it is indeed so; my love has 
been folded in these arms, and to-night we leave 
the Hall for ever.” 

Alas ! could he but have entered that chamber 
in which he last parted from Lady Constance, 
what terrible sights must have met his eyes. 
Hor one brief hour he will dream of peace and 
joy, only to find ruin and suffering on his re- 
turn. 

“‘T have been wicked, false and treacherous,” 
sobbed Aphra ; “‘ say I am forgiven.” 

“Jt was your nature to be revengeful; it runs 
in the gipseys’ blood,” he answered ; “and then 
you were ignorant and suffered, and you could 
not forego revenge,” he said, tenderly, as if 
pleading tor her at another tribunal; “but all 
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innocént, and a finer judgment than yours has 
awarded us happiness at the last.” 

“Don’t cry so, Aphra, my lass, don’t ery,” 
said Darratt, “I can’t bear the sight of your 
tears. We’re all sorry enough to lose ye, and 
I shall never forget ye.” 

“Change your evil habits, Darratt,” said 
Aphra, gently, “repent of the sins you have 
committed. Try and lead a better life, or retri- 
butive justice will strike hard at last; remem- 
ber what my sin has cost others, and how it has 
wotind through every. fibre of my soul and 
killed me at last, for the thought of Lionel’s 
anger made me feel that I didn’t care to live; 
it was a black mist that shut out all light and 
made me more blind than the loss of these poor 
eyes, but I thought I could die easier if I heard 
him just once say ‘mother’ as he used to, 
Darratt—as he used to.” 

“Dear Aphra,” said Lionel, taking her hand 
and pressing it in his own, “I remember all 
your goodness to me and forget the rest. You 
are in deep distress, and my love follows you 
still as it did in the old days when I clung to 
your skirts a helpless child. Your head has 
often rested on the hard heath so that mine 
should be pillowed in comfort, Mother !—the 
only mother it was fated I should remember— 
see, I kneel by your side with all the old 
reverence and affection.” 

* Farewell, my Lionel, you were ever noble 
and generous. can y hear your voice, 
but it seems as if angels were around my bed. 
I have died slowly by inches, my dearest, since 
you left me to despair.” 

Lionel pressed his lips to her brow, and in 
that moment, Aphra, with one faint sob, died 
quietly in his arms, re-united with the man she 
had loved as a son. Darratt finding all was 
over, flung himself down by Aphra’s side in a 
tempest of grief. 

“She was to ’ave been my wife,” he cried, 
“years ago, though I knew I never could be 
equal to her, and at times like this, sir,” he 
went on, addressing Lionel, ‘“‘ seems to me as if 
I’ad often been too ’ard and cruel to Aphra. 
I'd give something to undo everything, and I 
mean to change, to live as she often told me I 
ought; mebbe I’ll fancy she’s watching me, an’ 
knows if I’m bad as ever.” 

Lionel turned away in deep sorrow.’ Had he 
been too harsh also in leaving this forlorn crea- 
ture to her fate that day she stabbed herself ere 
he sailed to Australia, 

* We often wish the past undone, Darratt,” 
he answered, slowly, after supplymg the gipsy 
with money, and giving the necessary directions 
the sad occasion demanded. 

And then taking one final glance at Aphra, 
he approached the corner of the tent in which 
the oaken chest stood and opened it. There 
were faded love-letters in his father’s hand- 
writing which Aphra had hitherto concealed 
from his knowledge, the Allerton crest being 
stamped on the paper and the same on the 
envelopes, It was a bold, free handwriting, and 
the «word Allerton was here signed with a 
marked, characteristic flourish. 

Many of these letters were dated from Brigh- 
ton, and there were hazy allusions to the 
pier and promenade, fashionable hotels, beauties, 
and a general want of money, such as a man 
like Sir Phenix would most probably write 
about. The gay flaneur must have had un- 
mitigated trust in the gipsy’s honour, for things 
were mentioned in these letters calculated to 
have worked him serious harm had she beena 
shrewd and unscrupulous worldling. 

The expressions of endearment were not 
niggardly ; indeed it seemed as if the heartless 
roue amused Himself by experimentalising on 
ignorance, as a lion-tamer teaches new tricks to 
a safe and faithful lioness. She might spring, 
but never assail him with mean and paltry 
scratches, and one might be always prepared 
for springs. 

“Poor Aphra!” muttered Lionel, as he drew 
the pile towards him and glanced over several ; 
‘and there are men vile enough to trade on a 
woman’s faith to this extent—to take an honest 
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heartand crush itintodust and ashes. Nocriminal 
in any prison deserves severer punishment than 
the man who deliberately.sets himself to rob a 
fellow-creature of honour, peace and trust. My 
father was a deliberate traitor.” 

Lionel remained for some time transfixed and 
se in a corner of the tent, crushing his 

ather’s faded love-letters in his hand, while 
Aphra slept her last slumber. 

“TI wonder what my father would think if he 
saw her now,” he muttered, giving one farewell 
kiss to the cold, white hand crosse on her 
breast, as he glided softly from the tent. A 
sharp shower now descended, amd Lionel found 
himself nearly drenched to the skin as he com- 
menced his journey to the Hall. The shower 
increased in violence, and an unmistakeable 
thunderstorm announced itself by ‘pelting hail- 
stones as large as peas, that descending with 
the force of bullets, drove him back again for 
shelter to the gipseys’ tents. 

You never could think o’ startin’ in such 2 
storm as this, sir,” said Darratt, as the forked 
lightning flashed around them. “Ah! Look, 
sir. I do declare the lightning’s struck the old 
yew-tree to the right of us. It wouldn’t be safe 
for man or’ beast to think o’ walking through 
the wood in a storm like this.” 

Lionel glanced at his watch; it was six 
o'clock. At seven Lady Constance would be 
expecting his return, ‘prepared to leave the Hall 
with him for ever, and now the elements them- 
ring seemed joined in combination against 

em. 

“A fearful storm,” repeated Lionel, “but it 
is of the utmost importance I reach the Hall at 
seven o'clock. I would risk my life in walking 
through the wood sooner than be late. What 
on earth shall I do?” 

Let me run to the village, sir, and ask the 
landlord at the “Three Crows” to let you ’ave 
his ’orse and shay foran hour. In half an hour 
the storm’s violence’ull be past, and you could 
drive straight there wi’ that fast trottin’ mare 
of ’is in a good twenty minutes. He could send 
’is man, ay, and will, I know, to oblige ye. I 
don’t heed no storm,” said Darratt; “it won’t ° 
’urt me along the road.” 

“Very well,” said Lionel; “that will be of 
great assistance.” 

“Oh, I’m ready, sir,” said Darratt, throwing 
a huge sack around his shoulders and calling to 
his dog. ‘Come along, my sonny, and trap 
another rarebit,” he cried, whistling to the dog, 
which darted after him, regailed on the rabbit’s 
head which Darratt had thrown to him as a re- 
ward. 

Ina short time the gipsy appeared mounted 
up by the side of a small youth called “ Sam,” 
the ostler at the “Three Crows,” who was 
driving the black mare at an alarming rate. The 
storm’s fury was now nearly spent, and Lionel 
was very glad to avail himself of the landlord’s 
gig. Another twenty minutes brought them to 
the Park, and Lionel descending, paid the as- 
tonished Sam about three times his fare, and 
walked rapidly to the mansion. 

“You had better wait,” he said, returning in 
time to recall the youth, and remembering that 
this vehicle would be most useful in conveying 
himself and Lady Constance later on to the 
railway station. 

Nothing loath, Samuel waited patiently. The 
dining-room blinds were drawn, and a faint 
flicker of light issued from them as Lionel 
passed the left wing of the mansion. He 
glanced up at Lady Constance’s window, and 
was surprised that no white handkerchief was 
waved, as that had been the signal agreed upon 
between them. He feared that perhaps Mere- 
dith might be with her, and in that case their 
difficulties must increase. 


An inner door leading to the lawn was open. 
He pushed this gently back and found himself 
in a long dark , which, however, he well 


knew led to the first flight of corridors.. Not a 
sound broke the stillness that reigned on all 
sides, but as he proceeded on his way he could 
hear the rough laughter of distant voices pro- 
ceeding probably from the servants’ hall. 

“If they found me here they might mistake 
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me for a burglar,” he thought, groping his way 
upwards. 

He passed the splendid suite of drawing- 
rooms, and was now on the front staircase. 
Surely Constance was watching and waiting for 
him, and yet he was surprised she made no sign ; 
still, if Meredith were with her, he could easily 
frame some apology on having mistaken his 
way and retire. 

He ascended the next flight; a tiny skye 


Miss Spink was saying to her crony Miss Moge, 
“and I shouldn’t be at all surprised he stays 
quite late. 
by-and-bye in the drawing-room, and I shall 
have to play for them. Isn’t ita shame ?”’ | 


« It was evident he meant to stay to dinner,” | 


They mean to get up a little dance 


*«“Why, my dear, we must do something for | 


terrier, a pet dog of Lady Constance, was | our money,” answered the cheerful Miss Mogg, | 


whining dismally by the staircase window, and 
then running to the door of her room, scratched 
loudly at the panel with his fore feet, whining 
more dismally than ever at meeting no re- 
sponse. 

Lionel now grew alarmed; he opened the door 
gently, while the little dog rushed towards the 
couch on which Lady Constance reclined, bark- 
ing now louder than ever, and yet she did not 
move, Lionel crossed the room rapidly, 
calling her by name. One hand hung down 
apparently lifeless at her side; her head was in 
shadow, and sh¢ had all the appearance of being 
eound asleep. 

“Constance!” he cried, on his knees beside 
her, “my angel love, wake; it is time we fled, 
and I have all in readiness.” 

He gazed at her eyelids: they were blueand 
swollen, and there was foam about her lips. 
Great heaven! what could it mean? Could she 
be dead, she who would have soon commenced 
to live? Dead! when he came to claim her? | 
Cold and lifeless when hethought to have found | 
her glowing in palpitating beauty and rapture ? | 
He placed his hand on her heart; it was still | 
feebly beating; he rained kisses on her lips and 
brow. Tresses of the luxuriant hair which had 
been one of her greatest charms hung over her 
shoulders, and her blush-rose complexion, now | 
pale and grey, had a curious ivory richness in 
its tints, as if some fatal power were making 
cruel inroads on the system. 

He gianced towards the table and took up an | 
empty cup, in which some sediment remained. | 
The awful truth then flashed over him with | 
lightming rapidity; he saw the evil work of 
another, and knew they had been out-matched 
and undone by a crafty foe. Alas! this agony 
was fiercer than that which kad assailed him | 
when he had taken farewell of Lady Constance 
in the coffin. 

“Great heavens!” cried Lionel, taking her 
in his arms and staggering wildly to the door. 
“It is as I feared : she has been poisoned !” 


x So * * * 











The guests around the earl’s table were be- | 
ginning to softly expand at the pleasant dinner, | 
under the mingled influence of milk punch and 
turtle soup. ‘The earl’s chef was an artist— 
dirt cheap at three hundred a year—and pre- 
pared his soups with a skill the great Francateilli 
might have envied. 

Dr. Moseley, sitting by Lady Violet, was 
listening pensively to her gay persiflage, while 
Sir Hugh, a little lower down thetable between 
the Duchess of Chastelard and her daughter 


Anastasia, was exerting himself to be amusing, | 


wondering why Leo did not “putin” an ap- 
pearance at the dinner-table. Sir Hugh fancied 
he might be engaged with some solicitors for the 
purpose of substantiating his claims to the pro- 
perty or in hunting upevidence, and believed he 
would sooner or later “turn up,” desperately 
weary and famished. 

Miss Spink and two or three kindred souls 
sipped the milk-punch and turtle soup with that 


mild air of protest which seems to say it is a! 


crime to enjoy anything in this world, watching 
every turn of Dr. Moseley’s whiskers and Lady 
Violet’s eyebrows as if tocry “ Breakers ahead” 


long before the foolish ship had resolved on | 


sinking. 


| and falling back in her chair. 


“and I can remember the ‘Blue Danube 
Waltzes’ without my notes; isn’t that lucky ? | 
I quite enjoy seeing Lady Violet dance; she’s so 
graceful.” 

“@h, Priscilla! how ean you?” eried Miss | 
Spink; “only to talk of it is bad enough, and | 
he a married man !” | 

“Why, my dear Lady Violet, you are taking 
nothing,” Dr. Moseley was saying, turning sud- | 
denly round and catching Miss Spink’s eye. | 
‘De you know that little, plain, objectionable 
person in plum-colour has been watching us in- 
cessantly P” 

* Little, plain, objectionable people always 
would notice me,” said Lady Violet, laughing | 
delightedly ; “and I once used to be naughty 
and flirt on purpose to make them say spiteful 
things of me. It’s so amusing.” 

“Of course. Grapesare sour over there. Ha! 
ha!” 


** Not only sour, but acid, quite vitriolic; set | 


your teeth on edge to look at them,” answered 
Lady Violet, while Miss Spink, contemplating a 
gold rim on the edge of her plate, thinks the 
aristocracy have much too good a time of it and 
hates them accordingly. 

“Hush! Did you hear that noise?” asked 
the earl, startled, and looking around. “I 
thought I heard a hurried trampling of feet out- 
side as if the house were on fire. What can it 
be ?” 

The guests listened, and some rose to their 
feet. Suddenly the door was burst open, and 
Lionel, pale and haggard, bearing Lady Con- 
stance in his arms, stood before them. 

“What is the meaning of this?” cried the 
earl, pale in his turn. “Who are you bringing 
in our midst?” 

“ Your dying child, my lord, and my wife !” 

“Wife?” re-echoed Lady Violet, while Dr. 
Moseley started to his feet, crying: 

“Merciful powers, why it’s the landscape 
gardener after all!” 

“Not a Baron!” screamed Lady Violet, 
giving evidence of an impending fainting-fit, 


The earl’s great dread was that Lady Con- 


was served as usual & la Russe, and the well-| could be found as giving any clue to this 
trained servants glided noiselessly around as if | mysterious tragedy. 
shod in velvet shoes. | 


“Perhaps I could preseribe,” said Moseley, 
approaching Lady Constance, and feeling her 
pulse. ‘Ah! I remember you, sir,” he went on, 
addressing Lionel; “you forced a very neat 
entry into my house and wounded me in the 
arm.” 

* And you foisted a vile scheme and plot on 
me, Dr. Moseley, in leading me to think my 
wife was dead in her coffin, when she only laid 
in a trance !” 

“Hush! hush! my dear sir, no violence; TI 
will explain all. Remember we are in the pre- 


| sence of ladies.”’ 


“I remember you are false, a villain, and a 
thief!’ said Lionel, deliberately. 

“There’ll be a duel presently !” cried Miss 
Spink, wringing her hands. ‘I always knew 
that Moseley was a bad one, I did indeed, and 
they will fire at each other near the rhododen- 
drons on the lawn, like poor Captain Hather- 
way and Mr. Allspice ; and only to think of the 
landscape gardener coming back to find his 
wife had poisoned herself. Oh! my dear, don’t 
talk of novels and the ‘ Daily Telegraph’s’ 
tragedies. I think we had better retire from 
this godless assemblage for a little fresh air.” 

Lady Violet and Dr. Moseley had now hurried 
to Lady Constance’s room, the latter glad to 
escape Lionel’s scathing censure. The doctor 
seizing the empty cup that had attracted 
Lionel’s attention, pronounced the sediment to 
be a portion of a very deadly poison, and drew 
Lady Violet’s attention to its peculiar quality. 

“T donot think your sister was a likely sub- 
ject for suicide; she was too sweet and gentle 
for violence,” he said, thoughtfully. 

“TI agree with you, José,” answered Lady 
Violet; ‘someone else has done it.” Then 
quick as thought she muttered: “ Meredith !” 

«Ah! she’s far more likely to have been the 
promoter of this tragedy!’ cried the doctor ; 
“there was always a touch of the diabolical in 
her, if you like.” 

He moved aside the screen, and a horrible 
sight met his view—Meredith stone dead, her 
hands thrown above her head, her teeth 
clinched, and her face and limbs contorted as if 
with mortal pain. 

The guests of the earl were that night fated 
for terrible visions, for the next person who met 
their view on the staircase was Dr. Moseley 
carrying in his arms a lifeless figure, in whom 
| life was extinct, and whose death struggle had 
been fierce and fatal. 


(To be Continued.) 





stance had committed suicide. Sir Hugh mean- 
while rushed to Lionel’s side, and between them 
they examined the inanimate girl. ¢ 

“Dying, Leo, yes! it is indeed so, but there 
are yet hopes of her life being spared,” he 
cried. “I'll fetch a doctor at once.” 

“Yes,” said Lionel, “fly. At the lower gates 
you will see a horse and gig; drive with all 
speed to the village, and bring back Dr. Norton. 
Tell him it’s a case of poisoning !” 

* Poisoning ?” repeated the earl. “Oh! my 
| poor darling, then your mental anguish was too 


| great; she has committed suicide !” 


cook were a specimen of the Lucrezia Borgia 


tribe, a.1d had prepared a poisoned banquet for | 


them all. ; 
“This is indeed serious,” cried Dr. Moséley, 


victim, and letting his table napkin fall into his 
plate of half-finished soup as spasmodic thrills 
announced themselves. 


“Poison!” repeated the guests, who were | 
now crowding round Lionel and Lady Constance | 
in horror and amazement, wondering if the | 


Could the marvellous chef, that presiding | 
| divinity of the kitchen, have been a half-fledged | he is ready for business. 





| Fe 
| 
| TRAIN THE BOYS FOR BUSINESS. 
| THERE is one element in the home instruction 
| of boys to which too little attention has been 
| given, and that is the cultivation of habits of 
| punctuality, system, order, and responsibility. 
In too many households boys from twelve to 
| seventeen years are too much administered to 
| by loving mothers or other female members of 
the family. Boys’ lives during those years are 
the halcyon days of their existence. Up in the 
morning just in season for breakfast ; nothing 
to do but to start off early enough not to be late ; 
looking upon an errand as taking so much time 
|and memory away from enjoyment; little 
| thought of personal appearance except when re- 





seized with a terrible fear he had also fallen a | minded by mother to “spruce up” a little; 


finding his wardrobe always where mother puts 
| it—in fact, having nothing to do but enjoy him- 
self. 
Thus his life goes on until school ends. Then 
He goes into an office 


Lady Violet had never looked more fascinat- | lunatic? He now regarded Lady Constance where everything is system, order, precision. 


ing than im her black lace dinner-dress, em- 
broidered with flowers; her hair 4 la Sevigné 
looped up here and there with diamonds. Her 
heautiful throat looked as if cut in marble, and 
the rippling laughter from the rose-bud lips was 
as intoxicating or even more so than the costly 
vintages which graced the board. The dinner 





with sorrowful interest as she laid apparently 


lifeless in Lionel’s arms. 


The earl having lost 


He is expected to keep things neat and orderly, 
sometimes kindle fires, file letters, do errands 


consciousness at this sudden shock, was forgotten | —in short, become a part of a nicely regulated 


in the general excitement. 


Lady Violet regained her presence of mind, 
and suggested to Dr. Moseley that they searched 
the apartment of Lady Constance, and see what 


' machine, where everything moves in systematic 
' grooves, and each one is responsible for correct- 
ness in his department, and where, in place of 
ministers to his comfort, he finds task masters, 
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more or less lenient, to be sure, and everything 
in marked contrast to his previous life. 

In many instances the change is too great. 
Errors become numerous; blunders, overlooked 
at first, get to be a matter of serious moment ; 
then patience is overtasked, and the boy is told 
his services are no longer wanted. This is his 
first blow, and sometimes he never rallies from 
it. Then comes the surprise to the parents, 
who too often never know the real cause, nor 
where they have failed inthe training of their 
children. 

What is wanted is for every boy to have 
something special to do; to have some duty at a 
definite hour, and to learn to watch for that time 
to come; to be answerable for a certain portion 
of the routine of the household ; to be trained to 
anticipate the time when he may enter the ranks 
of business, and be fortified with habits of 
energy, accuracy, and application, often of more 
importance than superficial book learning. 





THE VOLUNTEERS. 





Tue volunteers are in future to wear a dis- 
tinction for long service. Having rendered 
themselves efficient and entitled to the Govern- 
ment grant, a cloth badge to be worn of diamond 
shape on the sleeve above the Austrian knot. 
When the volunteer has further rendered him- 
self efficient for five years, and gained as many 
certificates, this diamond becomes a star worked 
in silk or worsted. A second period of five 
years as an efficient Volunteer entitles the man 
to a second star, and he may in like manner earn 
a third or fourth distinction. 


One of the recommendations of the Depart- 
mental Committee that has been considering 
Volunteer regulations is, we hear, to the effect 
that in future the whole force is to be clothed in 
one colour, and that the national red. The Line 
and Militia are dressed in scarlet, and as our 
Volunteers, if they should ever be called upon 
for active service, would be required to act in 
the same brigades and divisions, it is reasonable 
that they should be similarly attired. All that 
is needed is a simple difference in detail to dis- 
tinguish one force from the other. 





MACHINERY FOR THE MANUFACTURE 
OF TOYS. 


oe 


Tor making by hand cannot bear high wages 
for labour nor high prices for wood. Hence the 
most important centres of toy industry were 
established on the high mountains of Germany 
and Switzerland, where forests abound and the 
population were willing to work long hours for 
small pay. What can be done in the way of 
cheap production is illustrated at Leiffen, in 
Saxony, in a manner almost terrible. For mak- 
ing 180 toy kitchen utensils, as they are usually 
furnished to this country, three-halfpence is 
paid. Sixty small boxes for packing these toys 
are paid for with from fivepence to sevenpence. 
The making of wooden toys is almost the sole 
industry in many parts of central Europe, and 
the united labour of all, from the grandchild to 
the grandfather formerly sufficed to obtain for 
the toiling families only a bare subsistence. 

Here, one would think, if anywhere, the intro- 
duction of machinery would prove disastrous 
to hand labour. With the machinery now em- 
ployed one man, working one machine ten hours 
a day, can turn out an amount of work which 
was formerly accomplished by a whole family 
working from eighteen to twenty hours a day 
for several weeks; and during recent years such 
machinery has been widely and rapidly intro- 
duced in the toy-making regions. 

What has happened ? The starvation of the 
poor hard-worker? That ought to be the 
result, if the socialist’s objections to machinery 
were true; but such is not the result. On the 
contrary, the condition of the toy makers has 





been directly improved by the influence of 
machinery. In this way: The cost of toys, 
small as it used to be, has been enormously re- 
duced, and the market for toys correspondingly 
widened. And though machinery now does the 
larger part of the work, the amount of work to 
be done has been so increased that the demand 
for handwork, in putting the parts of the toys 
together and the like, has been largely aug- 
mented. 

The result is the employment, at fair wages, 
of all the population, including aged people, 
cripples, and chiidren, who otherwise would 
have nothing to do. Besides, the multiplica- 
tion of factories has brought the scattered 
peasants together, schools have been established 
and artistic taste has been developed in a way 
to make the work done of greater value and 
more attractive, with a corresponding increase 
in the value of labour. From Nurnberg alone 
there are now sent out some 23,000 tons of toys, 
the price lists of which number 16,000 different 
designs. Since the introduction of steam 
machinery into the toy industry of this place the 
annual product has increased twenty-fold. At 
Sonneberg, in Thuringia, not long ago a small 
hamlet, but now quite a city, the annual pro- 
duction of toys amounts to some £2,000,000. 





A RUSSIAN HERO. 


OR, 


Marko Tyre’s Treason. 


-— 
oe 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Tue remainder of our heroine’s journey to 
the capital, after her escape from Dal, as related, 
was performed without the least danger or 
trouble. 

“It is getting late,” she said to Stolbi, her 
faithful attendant, as they drew their horses to 
a walk upon one ofthe quays of the tranquil 
Neva. “Iam a pretty looking object, with the 
marks of our fight and our ride, and especially 
with the dust that has settled upon me. I would 
hardly care to present myself to the empress in 
such a fix as this, or even to Captain Tyre. 
Besides, it is too late to present ourselves at the 
palace insuch a forlorn fashion. A better course 
will be for me to call upon the Countess Grodin, 
and pass the night with her. She has long been 
one of the most intimate friends of our family, 
you know, and is even related to us distantly by 
blood and marriage. You can slip on to the 
Winter Palace, and tell Captain Tyre of my 
safety and whereabouts, and give him an account 
of all that has happened.” 

They separated upon this basis at the entrance 
of the Grodin Palace, which they reached by the 
tim Roda had charged Stolbi as fully as she 
desired with messages for Marko. . 

The hour was past midnight, but the residence 
of the Grodins was still as bright and lively as 
fairy-land, the family belonging to the highest 
rank of the nobility, and having, with all Russian 
nobles, the habit of making night the busiest 
and happiest portion of the twenty-four hours, 
especially in summer. 

The palace was situated in the midst of ground 
corresponding to its splendours, not far from the 
Moscow Barrier, and was as remarkable for its 
collections of beauty and art as almost any of the 
great palaces of to-day existing in Rome and 
Florence. 

This is equivalent to saying, of course, that the 
Grodins had long possessed both brains and 
money, and had used the same for the best glory 
of their kind. 

They had, in fact, long been numbered 
among the prominent public benefactors of the 
country. 

For three or four generations the Counts of 
Grodin had figured commandingly in war, 
finance, and statesmanship, holding important 
posts under the government. The present head 





of the house was a gentleman still in the prime 
of life, but unfortunately the possessor of poor 
health, so that it was impossible for him to accept 
any of the employments Catherine and her pre- 
decessor had placed at his disposal. This circum- 
stance naturally brought the Countess Grodin 
into great prominence. j 

Her husband counted upon her executive 
capacities for the management of his extensive 
affairs, and more especially did it devolve upon 
her to maintain and widen the vast circle of 
friends by which the Grodins had so long been 
surrounded. 

It is not too much to say, therefore, that the 
Countess Grodin stood in the very front rank of 
the nobles in Russia at the period of which we 
are writing. 

The bearing of the attendant at the entrance 
of the palace, as he noted the separation of the 
new-comers, was at first a little wondering 


and reserved, for, as Roda had suggested, her 
appearance had been considerab oe 
she 


by the experiences through whi 
sed. 


passed. 

But at sight of her fresh and bright face, as 
she passed under one of the ae at the 
entrance, the attendant’s manner gedin a 
way which showed how welcome to the entire 
household would be her presence. 

The countess is at home, I suppose, Norloff ?” 
asked Roda, after she had amiably greeted the 
porter. 

_ “She is, Miss Gradowsky. 


Please walk 


in. 
He led the way into a gorgeous private 
boudoir, after first sending one of his associates 
to look after our heroine’s horse, and at once 
went in quest of his mistress. 
He returned at the end of a few moments to 
say that the Countess Grodin would soon be with 


Roda. 

In effect, the attendant had hardly vanished 
when the countess entered. 

She was a charming little lady, all life and 
animation, keen-witted and dignified, with a 
beauty that was as brilliant as commanding. Yet 
while she was so remarkably attractive in 
person, a glance at her expressive features and 
radiant eyes was sufficient to assure the observer 
that she ruled men by the gifts and graces of her 

irit. 

Prralented, travelled, and wealthy to indepen- 
dence, she had made her palace one of the great 
rallying points of all the distinguished profes- 
sions of Russia, as well as one of the most 
charming centres of reunion of the best 
society. ; 

It was seldom that there were not a number 
of guests at the palace, and upon some of the 
lovely evenings in summer they could have been 
counted by hundreds. 

“‘ My dear child!” cried the countess, precipi- 
tating herself upon Roda with a little scream of 
delight, and caressing and kissing her. ‘‘ How 
delightful it is to see you here again! I hope 
you have come for a long stay, as I have so often 
demanded. You have responded to one of the 
most pressing desires of my soul by coming! I 
should have driven out to your estates to-morrow 
to bring you home with me. How well you are 
looking !—yet a little pale and excited. Sit 
down! sit down! Vatchie will soon arrive with 
refreshments. The house is full of guests, but I 
have made my excuses, and we'll have the rest 
of the night to ourselves !” 

She drew Roda away to one of the magnificent 
sofas ornamenting the apartment, responding 
rapidly and brightly to all of our heroine’s 
inquiries in regard to her own health and 
family. 

«What good genius put it into your head to 
come just as I was so anxious to see you ?” asked 
the countess, sitting down beside Roda, still 
holding her hand. 

“Oh, a number of strange circumstances, 
which I shall have the pleasure of communicat- 
ing to you,” replied Roda. “I have not for- 
gotten, you see, the kind invitations you have so 
often given me to come and pay you a visit.” 

« But why didn’t you bring Mouska and Mrs. 
Pleffsky and the rest ?” asked the countess. “ Not 
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that you will lack for attendance here, but I 
know you always prefer your own people.” 

“They all started with me,” said Roda, smil- 
ingly, ‘‘ but they have been halted by the way, 
and will probably not arrive under an hour or 
two.” 

«“ Why, what do you mean? Tell me all about 
it, dear, as soon as possible. Isaw ata glance 
that something very strange has happened. I am 
all excitement !” 

Roda thereupon narrated in brief all her ad- 
ventures since nightfall, precisely as we have 
detailed them to the reader. 

The surprise with which the countess learned 
of such high-handed proceedings on the part of 
Dal was equalled only by her admiration of the 
courage and daring of Roda, and by her joy at 
the success of this brave battle. 

“This will be startling and yet agreeable 
news to my husband,” said the countess. ‘“‘He 
will rejoice at your escape as I do. Dal is one of 
the few men he has taken the trouble to detest 
But is it not clear from what you 
have told me that Dal has guilty knowledge of 
the mysterious disappearance of your father and 
amother ?” 

“It is certainly to be suspected and feared,” 
seplied Roda, gravely. 

“The truth is, my dear Roda,” resumed the 
countess, ‘Dal has been with his aunt, the 
Countess Sabielin, almost constantly during the 
last few months, and she is a woman—well, I 
think Satan would have put her in charge of his 
private office, if she had appeared upon the stage 
of existence sooner! She isa fiend incarnate! 
That she and her nephew have long had guilty 
knowledge of the fate of your parents, child, I 
haven’t a doubt! You did not shoot Dal fatally, 
I suppose ?” 

«« No, only to disable him. He stands so high 
in the good graces of the empress——” 

“That is all changed now,” interrupted the 

Countess Grodin, smilingly. ‘‘ Dal has fallen 
into disgrace, in the course of to-day, and has 
been dismissed the service, while Captain Tyre 
has been raised to the rank of colonel, and 
placed in command of her majesty’s favourite 
regiment !” : 
’ “ Ah! these facts are generally known, then ?” 
eried Roda. ‘ Perhaps you arealso aware of 
what has befallen me within the last twenty- 
four hours ?” 

**Oh, yes, Baroness! The good intentions of 
her majesty towards you have already passed 
through the whole circle of the court. How 
nicely everything is going on! We'll tell the 
count everything in the morning, and see if 
we cannot hit upon some course of action 
that will make Dal repent of his violence. 
I must not keep you up longer, after the ex- 
citing adventure you have had with Dal and his 
creatures !” 

“TI was never so weary in my life, as I remem- 
ber,” said Roda, “but lam sure I am still teo 
excited to sleep. I feel that events of the 
gravest importance to me and mine are about 
happening—as if I were standing on the verge of 
a terrific unknown! Why shouldI feel this 
way ?” 

“Perhaps your good angel is whispering to 
you of some coming good that mortal eyes have 
not yet seen,” returned the countess. “One 
thing is certain : we will all get together in the 
morning, and see if we cannot place ourselves 
upon the track of some important discovery. 
That both your father and mother are alive 
somewhere, I haven’t the shadow of a doubt!” 

The vast parlours were nearly emptied of 
their pleased and lively guests, although the 
strain of fairy-like music was still blending with 

the hum of voices, when Norloff suddenly entered 
the little boudoir when the Countess Grodin and 
Roda were conversing. 

The mien of the attendant was singularly 
bright and smiling. He brought a card upon a 
silver salver. 

The countess looked her surprise. 

“TI told youI could see no one to-night, you 
know,” she said. 

“ But I am sure you will see Colonel Tyre, my 
lady.” 








Colonel Tyre!’ exclaimed the ladies in 
chorus. “ Of course !” 

The porter withdrew. 

“ Stolbi has made auick time to the palace,” 
said Roda, “and Colonel Tyre has been as 
prompt to come !” 

*‘That’s always the case with these lovers,” 
murmured the countess, who was aware of the 
relations between the young couple. “ Here he 
is—one of the noblest and grandest men in 
existence !” 

The greetings of our hero were tender to 
Roda and warm to the countess. They were for 
him the two grandest women in the world, not- 
withstanding the fascinations of his late inter- 
views with Catherine. 

«I was at the entrance of the palave,”’ he said, 
“waiting and watching for you, Roda, when 
Stolbi put in an appearance, and he had such a 
story to tell me of your adventures by the way 
that I hastened to fly hither as fast as a good 
a could bring me! You were not injured by 

al? 

* Not in the least !”” 

« But it seems that she left ample signs of her 
passage, Colonel!” cried the countess. “On 
the principle that a workman is known by his 
chips, I suppose !” 

The laughter of the merry trio filled the 
apartment. 

How pleased they all were with themselves 
and with each other! What happiness had 
come for them ! 

“You can only faintly imagine,” said our 
hero, “ the pleasure I experience at seeing you 
again, Roda—or Baroness, if you prefer that 
name—not only in view of the exciting adven- 
tures you have had since I saw you, but also in 
view of mine. I daresay we have lived years in 
the last forty-eight hours. You will both be de- 
lighted to hear that I bring you the best of 
news.” 

“The best, Colonel Tyre?” repeated the 
countess, significantly. ‘The best would be 
very good indeed, you must remember !”” 

«Well, very good news, at the least,”’ insisted 
Marko, with a strange smile. 

«‘Then you bring me news of my parents!” 
cried Roda, turning pale with joyous excite- 
ment. 

* Yes—of one of them,” avowed Marko, as he 
gathered his betrothed to his heart. “ Your 
father not only lives, but I have seen him.” 

A dead silence succeeded. The joy of our 
heroine, and even of the Countess Grodin, was 
two great for utterance. 

“And not only have I seen General Gradow- 
sky,” pursued Marko, lowering his voice to a 
whisper,” but I have concealed him in a place 
of safety. Ofcourse I have the strangest ad- 
ventures in the world to report to you. Be 
calm and brave! Let us sit down here together 
and I will tell you all that has happened !”’ 

At this moment Norloff bounded into the 
boudoir with as wild an air as if pursued by 
demons! 

«The General——” 

The announcement died away upon his lips. 

« Who comes ?” cried the countess. 

«The General Gradowsky !” 

It was indeed the general, who, at that 
instant, appeared in the doorway—coming here 
as quickly and directly as possible from his 
terrible interview with the Countess Sabielin. 

The reader can imagine not only the joyous 
scene of restoration that now took place, but 
also the mingled joy and terror with which were 
heard the wild revelations that followed ! 





CHAPTER XX. 


Iw the spacious reception-room where we first 
saw her, the empress was pacing slowly to and 
fro, absorbed in deep thought. 

The hour was not far from noon. The mists of 
the preceding night had all lifted from the face 
of the river. 

The chill that always comes with fogs in St. 
Petersburg had also vanished. The sky was as 





A genial heat pervaded the air. All nature 
seemed to have awakened anew, and to have put 
on fresh robes of life and beauty. 

A single glance at Catherine would have 
detected that she was as bright as the day, us if 
she had come under the softening influences itso 
richly scattered. 

She had robed herself, as was becoming to the 
head of a vast empire, with all that wealth and 
art and magnificence could furnish to heighten 
her commanding presence. 

She glittered in diamonds, and ‘os ‘ted in laces 


and satins, and sparkled w° vacity of 
spirits that corresponded » imme- 
diately around her and out o 

She was contented with herse., and the 
situation of the affairs in which she was ‘Ny 


interested. In a word, she wa: tly 
Catherine in one of her best and brig» ‘es! 
and moments. 

“ The girl is a gem,” she murmured, w.'} an 
emphatic gesture. ‘I had no suspicion t: 
was so much in her—courage, sweetness, au 
intelligence. She is worthy of her new honours, 
and of anything else that even a great sovereign 
can do for her. And Marko—how splendid he 
is in his new uniform, and with the new sense of 
power and responsibility his promotion has given 
him. A noble couple they are !” 

She seated herself at the table in the centre 
of the apartment, and began looking over a 
package of official documents. 

“The sky has certainly cleared with the 
execution of General Roskin and Prince Patin, 
and with the departure of Marshal Blitskin to 
eternal exile in Siberia,” she mused, as a stern 
shadow crossed her face. ‘Friend and foe shall 
alike find that the ‘great Catherine’ is not slow 
to punish such crimes as these men have com- 
mitted. Would that I could put my hands on 
the other traitors and conspirators who are 
disturbing the peace and glory of my reign. It 
is strange where the leek is,” she added ; “ but 
there is a shrewd and cunning plotter near me 
—probably high in my confidence—who betrays 
my secrets to my enemies, and conveys to them 
timely warning of all the movements taken for 
their suppression. Were such not the case, I 
would have long since been able to lay my 
hands upon the Hidden Peterkin. Is the mana 
reality, or is he a mere rumour that has fixed 
the attention of the public? Andif really a 
living personality, who and what ishe? Where 
does he keep himself? How is it that my chief 
of police has been able to tell me nothing about 
him ?” 

The musings of the empress were suddenly 
and terribly interrupted. 

A door had opened almost noiselessly at one 
side of the room, and three sinister-looking men 
entered, wrapped in large army cloaks, and 
wearing the large bearskin hats affected by the 
officers of one of her favourite regiments, and 
which were so voluminous as to conceal in a 
great measure the features of the wearer. 

At the advent of these men so unexpectedly, 
unannounced, the empress was startled. 

“Who are you, gentlemen?” she cried, start- 
ing to her feet. 

‘The three men threw off their cloaks and hats, 
revealing complete Turkish uniforms and arms, 
even to the curved scimiter which always charac- 
terises a military officer of that nation. 

Catherine saw all at a glance! 

The intruders were three Turkish assas- 
sins! 

They must have been furnished with the pass- 
word of the day by some traitor in her own 
household, or they could not have possibly 
passed so many guards and penetrated so far 
into the interior of the palace. 

Turning the key in the door by which they 
had entered, the leader of the intruders drew 
his scimiter, with a flourish meant to strike 
terror to Catherine’s soul. 

“We are Moslems direct from Constanti- 
nople,” he avowed, ina French that would not 
have been unworthy of a native of Paris. ‘At 
the order of our mighty chief, the Sultan, we 
have come here to kill you, great empress. Too 
long have you been warring upon the people of 








clear as crystal. 


the true prophet. We three brave Moslems have 
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devoted eurselves to destruction, but we shall 
first have the pleasure of sending your majesty 


p> 


before us to the land of shadows ! 


“Come in, my dear Baroness,” said Catherine 
to our heroine, who, in a splendid new robe, had 


| just appeared in the doorway. “‘Comein. You 


A wild ery for assistance burst from the lips | should have been here a minute sooner. It would 





of the empress as she interposed her writing- 


table between-herself and the assa 


“Forward, my children !”’ ordered the leader 


of the Moslems. “Strike her down!” 

The three assassins advanced in a body, with 
murder in their movements and glances. 

A second wild cry escaped Catherine, and it 
was not unheeded. : 

Her voice was still echoing in the apart- 
ment sm the door by which the assassins 
had i burst open with a terrific crash, and 


) sword in hand, bounded into the | 


endangered sovereign. 
me! save me!” she cried. 
ie glance Marko had comprehended 
wvion. 

knew that the policy of Catherine had 
for years of a nature to arouse the fiercest 
uaticism on the Bosphorus, and the simplest 
view of the presence of these Turkish uniforms 
was a sufficient revelation of the work in pro- 
gress. It is easy to imagine, from what the 
reader knows of Marko’s nature; how quickly he 
placed himself between the intruders and their 

intended victim. 

*« Now, then, Moslems!” was his cry of warn- 
ing and defiance. 

The battle was engaged on the instant. 

It is also easy. to imagine how quickly and 
terribly the Moslems were disconcerted by the 
flaming sword of Marko. 

They had never had to do with a swordsman of 
his ability, and still less with one of his peculiar 
method. 

The head of the foremost assassin was stricken 


‘from his shoulders at the first blow Marko 


delivered, and the shock this event gave the 
others was followed so quickly by a direct 
advance and assault that all their defences were 
carried as if by a resistless destruction, In less 
time than it has taken to record the fact, the 
three Turks. lay weltering in the agonies of death 
at the feet of Marko, one beheaded, another 
pierced through and through in two places, and 
the third cut nearly asunder. 

So that even before Catherine had realised her 
safety, our hero was kneeling at her feet, and 
looking up into her face with his calmest air. 

“Your majesty will please pardon me for 
spilling the blood of these worthless dogs upon 
such an elegant carpet!” he petitioned. “My 
excuse must be the urgency of the occasion.” 

He calmly wiped his sword upon his handker- 
chief and returned it to its scabbard. 

«« My brave and glorious Marko!’ cried Cathe- 
rine, as she precipitated herself upon him, catch- 
ing him to her breast, and kissing him again and 
again. ‘Once more you have shown me how 
glorious you are? From the depths of my soul I 
thank you!” 

By this time the room was filling with the 
startled members of her household, serfs aud 
dignitaries, ladies and gentlemen, who had come 
in response to her wild cries for assistance. 

«The peril is over, friends!’ announced the 
empress, who had recovered all her coolness and 
serenity. ‘These Turkish assassins had stolen 
in here, by favour of some traitor in the palace, | 
who has betrayed the countersign, but General | 
Tyre arrived in time to save me.” 

“Three cheers for General Tyre!” proposed 
Captain Neblin, the officer in charge of the 
interior guards of the palace. 

The walls around seemed to tremble with the 
acclamations that succeeded. 

“Thanks, thanks, friends, to all of you!” 
cried Marko, who had flushed like a timid girl. 
** But—spare me! Spare me! I have only done 
my duty. You all seem to have taken example of 
our most gracious majesty, and are by far too 
kind to me.” 

“Away with this carrion !” cried the empress, 
spurning the dead body of the principal assassin | 
with her foot. ‘“ Let the room be cleared and 
cleansed, Captain Neblin. Away, all, to your 


posts. Look sharply around to see that these 
three knaves have no following!” 


| have thrilled you, as it did me, to see Marko deal 
ssins. | with these three wretched assassins.” 


Roda could not help shuddering as her eyes 
encountered the scene before her. The recep- 
| tion-room looked like the sanguinary shambles 

of a butcher. 

‘* How do you like your new quarters, dear ?” 
| pursued the empress, as she motioned Roda to 
| take a seat near her. “‘Iseverything as pleasant 
as expected? Ina word, are you at home 
here ?” 

«« As muchas I can be anywhere, your majesty, 
| until my poor father has been restored to his 
| wonted place and favour,” said Roda, as gently 
|as earnestly. “This is now all that is wanting 
to complete my happiness.” 

*«Then dismiss all the shadows from your face 
on the instant, Baroness,” returned the empress 
|smilingly. “The necessary orders were issued 
| before I saw you this morning,and a special 
messenger has gone to the palace of the Grodins 
to bring your father to me. Ah! here he is 
now !” 

It was indeed General Gradowsky who entered 
the reception-room at this moment, but he was 
so changed from the late prisoner of the fortress 
that it would have been difficult to recognise 
him as the same person. 

In the first place, he put ona new uniform, 
and buckled on the sword which had so long 
been idle. 

With the great change that had come to his 
fortunes, had come back to his face his old 
genial smile, his martial air, his noble dignity, 
all the grand qualities which had made him in 
former days one of the most striking notabilities 
of Catherine’s court. 

The empress advanced quickly to meet him, 
extending ner hand. 

** Most weleome to your rightful place, Gen. 
Gradowsky,” she said, feelingly. “Iask your 
forgiveness for the great wrong I have done 

you !”” 
ae Do not mention the matter, your majesty,” 
said the general, with all his old geniality find- 
ing expression in his voice and mien. “ I forgive 
and forget everything amiss, and turn at once 
from all that past darkness to the living light 
your majesty is now scattering around us! 
Happy hour! that makes amends for all my poor 
child and I have suffered !” 

He drew Roda to his heart, and then turned 
attention to the traces of the late battle. A few 
words explained everything, and a little group 
gathered aroundthe empress, awaiting her orders 
and pleasure. 

“You will of course desire rest, General 
Gradowsky, for a few days or weeks,” said 
Catherine, graciously, “and I shall therefore 
give you leave of absence for a month, although 
your name will appear in the next ‘ Gazette’ as 
the commanding officer of this department. I 
see you stand in need of repose and medical 
treatment. How you must have suffered !’” 

“My sufferings are as nothing in comparison 
with the joy I now experience, your majesty,” 
returned the general, feelingly. “If my wife 
were only here, how complete would be our 
happiness! My poor wife! Where is she at this 
moment? Isshe an angel in heaven, looking 
down smilingly upon us, or is she still sorrowing 
in some dark and horrible prison on earth ? 
Terrible question! that keeps rising before my 
soul during every waking moment! Would that 
it could be answered !” 

“You will, of course, enter upon your proposed 
search for your wife immediately ?” said the 
empress, “ You will call upon me for any 
facilities at my disposal. It has really come to 
be, to me, a curious problem already. If your 
wife is still alive, what a plot must have been 
formed against you!” 

“TI fear I shall be morethan ever the object 
of envy, your majesty, now that I am again the 
object of your majesty’s distinguishing kind- 
ness!” said the general. ‘And if greed is at 





The room cleared rapidly. 


the bottom of this persecution, it will soon find | 


new incitement, in the fact that Miedrek has left 
me every rouble of his vast possessions!” 

“Indeed, General? Upon what ground ?” 

** Because I once saved his life, your majesty, 
in one of my campaigns near Novgorod. He 
told me, before he died, that his papers con- 
cerned me more deeply than I supposed. Sure 
enough, on looking them over, I found a formal 
will in my favour!” 

“Tam glad to hear this, General,” said Cathe- 
rine. ‘He must have left you two or three 
millions ?” 

*« Between two and three, I think.” 

“Tf your theory is correct, then your enemies 
will have greater inducements than ever to turn 
you to account financially,” said Catherine. ‘Let 
me hope that you be on your guard against them. 
I will look for frequent reports of your. proceed- 
ings, and will also expect to have: your address 
at hand from one moment to another: As you 
can see by what is now under your eyes,” and 
she indicated the traces of the late attempt. at 
assassination, which several guardsmen were 
busily engaged in removing, “I have terrible 
enemies, and presume I may soon have to 
summon you to my assistance !” 

** Not while Marko is here, I trust, your ma- 
jesty,” returned Gradowsky, with an admiring 
and affectionate glance at our hero. 

“Not unless his deserved distinction should 
cause the traitors and envious around me to 
turn their attentions to him,” said the Empress, 
as a shade crossed her face. “ Rest assured that 
we will all endeavour to give a good account of 
ourselves, General, when we again see you!” 

A few minutes later, leaving Roda and Marko 
so happily situated at the palace, General Gra- 
dowsky was on his way to his estates with the 
intention of devoting, during the next few 
weeks, all the powers of his soul to the solution 
of the problems by which he was environed. 

The afternoon passed rapidly to the Empress 
and Marko and Roda, who were as busy as bees 
with all the duties and pleasures growing out of 
their new surroundings, and another night was 
at hand before they knew it. It was then 
arranged that Roda should visit the opera with 
the Empress, while Marko should remain in 
charge of the palace; but at the same time the 
empress enjoined upon him to go and takea 
stroll in the squares or along the quays, to 
obtain a breath of fresh air and a moment of re- 
pose from the exciting cares of the day. It 
was with this end in view that, not long after 
nightfall, Marko assumed a neatundressuniform, 
and took his way from the palace, after a long 
discussion with the empress and Roda concern- 
ing the Countess Sabielin and Dal, the late con- 
duct of the couple, their whereabouts and pro- 
bable further proceedings. 


(To be Continued.) 








Tue metropolitan volunteer commanding 
officers have decided that a field-day on Easter 
Monday on a large scale is impracticable, suit- 
able ground not being obtainable. 

Sven hundred journalists, said to represent 
1,002 Catholic publications in different s of 
Europe and America, were received on Saturday 
by the Pope, to whom each made some offering. 
In the course of an address, in which he pointed 
out the course which should be pursued by 
Catholic writers, the Pope repeated that the 
temporal power was indispensable to the Holy 
See. 

Ir may not be generally known that in the 
« Trust cases” just now being tried in. the 
| Chancery Courts upwards of twenty million 
| sterling is involved, indirectly and directly. If 
| the case should be given against the interpreta- 
| tion of the law as laid down by Mr. Justice Fry 
| and Lord Westbury when they were at the bar, 
| a flood-gate of litigation will be opened such as 
| will probably block the law courts for years, and 
j scores of cases be presented for trial which 
| would otherwise never be disputed. Another 
| instance is thus afforded of the extraordinary 
| state into which our law practice is fallen, and 
the glorious uncertainty of British law. 
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POLITE TO THE DEATH.—AN ANEC- 
DOTE OF LORD NORBURY. 





TI nrarp the story first on. the rostrum, from 
Bentley O’Hay, in a lecture on Irish wit and 
Humour, but I never thought of repeating it in 
print until I had been assured by an Irish 
lawyer of our city, well qualified to speak with 
authority, that I might depend upon the narra- 
tive as being literally true. He could himself 
avouch for the eccentricities of Lord Norbury, 
and at times (some said when a little more 
wine had been taken before dinner than was 
usual) he carried the characteristic to exhibitions 
simply ridiculous and nonsensical. But to the 
story : 

On a certain occasion Lord Norbury was hold- 
ing criminal court in Longford, on the docket of 
which much business had been forced by a series 
of labour and rent riots, during the progress of 
which many lives had been sacrificed. On the 
occasion referred to, and on the second day of 
the sessions, six men were arraigned in a lump 
for riot,arson, and murder. They had attacked 
the dwelling of a wealthy land-owner at 
night; had set fire to it; and had shot 
down several of the inmates who had tried 
to prevent the incendiary act. The trial 
was brief. The acts committed had been 
done openly, and the prisoners at the bar were 
connected with them as chief actors beyond dis- 
pute. Either his lordship forgot, or else he la- 
boured under the impression that he had but five 
prisoners before him; and, in his rendering of 
judgment, he called only five names, and sen- 
tenced only five men, entirely overlooking Mr. 
Martin O’Rourke, who crouched away in a 
corner of the pen; Whether the sheriff was 
equally oblivious, or whether he thought the 
judge had purposely omitted one of the culprits, 
we cannot say ;. enough that, at a sign from the 
court, he opened the iron-spiked door, and led 
the prisoners forth. 

And then it was that the clerk of the court, 
just aroused to a full sense of the error, leaped 
to his feet, and called his lordship’s attention to 
the omission. 

"There were six of them, your honour, and 
you sentenced but five. The man O’Rourke 
you did not condemn at all.” 

Lord Norbury was aroused ina moment. He 
shouted for the crier; and the crier shouted for 
the sheriff ; and when the latter officer appeared 
he was directed to bring Martin O’ Rourke back 
into court, and place him in the prisoner’s box. 
And the thing was done as ordered. The pri- 
soner looked sad and dejected as he stepped 
again into the box, for he knew that he was not 
to be spared. 

** My very good friend,” said the judge, bow- 
ing most politely to the prisoner, “I made a sad 
mistake regarding yourself, and I beg your 
pardon from the bottom of my heart. You 
should have been sentenced with your com- 
panions, but, somehow, the duty slipped my 
mind entirely. You will excuse me, [ am-sure. 
The requirements of the law, and the sentence 
of the court, is, that you, Martin O’Rourke— 
how I could have made such an omission is sur- 
prising—that you be taken hence to the common 
gaol, there kept in solitary confinement until 
the day of execution, when you will be taken 
forth to the gallows, and’ hanged by the neck 
until you are dead. And may the Lord have 
merey on your soul! You will pardon me for 
this delay? It was a mistake, I assure you; 
but itis allright now, and you should be con- 
tent.” 

A strange road to contentment, surely !—R.H. 





SPANISH STORIES. 





Somz of these old tales are cleverly told. A 
certain knave once saw a parson putting up 
money in his pouch, and followed afar off. The 
parson stopped to talk with a friend near the 
shop of an embroiderer who had a chasuble 
hanging up before the door. Into this shop 





entered the knave and bartered for the raiment, 
but wished before paying to see how it would 
look on a priest. Just then, in the nick of time, 
the parson, having parted with his friend, came 


Vy. 
«Reverend sir,” quoth the rogue, “be good 
enough to enter and try on this garment.” 


The parson, with his purse hanging in his | 


girdle, entered, and with much charity put on 
the chasuble. Taking advantage of a favour- 
able moment, the kmave seized the purse and 
ran down the street, followed closely by the 
priest. After him ran the embroiderer, well 
assured that all was but an artifice to rob him 
of the raiment. The fat ecclesiastic was soon 
caught by the embroiderer, but while the mer- 


chant was examining him as to his complicity, | 


the thief escaped. The story, which was 
popular in its time,is told by various authors, 
and is teomed by ene of them a. diabolical 
device. 

Another stery has:for its hero a rich old mam 
who was: j of his .youngand pretty wife. 
Falling sick im, due time, and feeling himself 
about to die, he summoned his wife to his bed- 
side and besonught her as a last favour, with 
tears in his poor old eyes, not to marry the 
object of his jealousy, a neighbour, when he was 
gone. 

“T will not,” said the dutiful woman, “I 
will not, my dear husband ; bein no concern for 
him—nay, I could not, for I have been for some 
years past engaged toanother !” 

Of course, wives of this type are not to be 
found in existence nowadays. 








“ NUPTIALITY,” ‘OR CHANCE OF 
MARRIAGE. 





Havrne once tasted the sweets of married life 
men cannot, it seems, remain single. It appears 
that of 1,000 single men of twenty-five to 
thirty-five years of age, 110 or 112 marry each 
year. On the other hand, the corresponding 
number for widowers is 356yor three times as 
many. At other ages the difference is still 
greater; widowers marry four times more thar 
bachelors of the same age, and in the case of 
young men (twenty-one and under) the numbers 
are 290 and four respectively. 

In the case of females, M. Bertillon (who has 
produced folios of figures) obtains similar re- 
sults, though less decided. From twenty-five 
to thirty years of age, when Dutch girls marry 
most, widows are found to marry about twice 
as much, and a corresponding difference appears 
throughout similarly in Switzerland and in 
England. There are two exceptions to this 
rule, however. In Berlin widows past thirty 
marry almost. exactly in the same proportion as 
spinsters, and in France they marry a little less, 
The state of young widowhood seems to press 
the same everywhere. . 

Is the state of things in France, then, to be 
explained by saying that French husbands are 
wickeder than others? - “I prefer to believe,’ 
says M. Bertillon, “ that they are, on the con- 
trary, too good, and that they leave widows ab- 
solutely inconsolable.” 








INFATUATION. 





Amone the competitorsin the French Lottery, 
says the “Continental Gazette,” was a person 
who held 14,000 tickets, but gained nothing 
beyond a few of the trivial “petits lots,” 
searcely worth the trouble of fetching. The 
person in question was a Parisian female cook, 
‘who had been for several. years in such a good 
place, that she had been able to save nearly 
six hundred pounds. The poor woman became 
so infatuated with the lottery speculation that 
she embarked in “series” after “series,” pur- 
chasing positive piles of tickets, till the series of 
her banknotes dwindled down to one only. The 
deluded cuisiniére kept.on buying to make “ as- 
surance doubly sure,” and she fully believed 


| 


that she was making an investment that would 
enable her to abandon the fabrication of ragouts 
and pot-aux-feus. 

May such a loss as that she has sustained 
serve as a lesson for herself and others never to 
embark again in lottery speculations as the 

| means of gaining a fortune ! 





Tue French authorities maintain a weat0x 
| abservatoryon the summit of Puy-de-Dome, one 
|of the highest of the Auvergne mountains, 

having am clevation of nearly five thousand feet. 
Mons. Valentin, the meteorologist stationed 
| there this winter, has been cutoff from com- 
munication with the rest of the world as long as 
fourteen days at a time, in consequence of the 
snow, which obstructed access to the summit 
and interrupted the telegraph. 

Ir is not'a. fact—as has been stated—that the 
Zulu men may not marry until they are at least 
40 years-offage, or until the king has granted 
them permission to enter the matrimonial state. 
A Zulu may not take unto himself a wife, or 
wives if’ he be rich enough to have several, or 
many, unti® he has proved himself a warrior— 
i.e., wom igs spurs. There are many candidates 
for matrimony in the Zulu army, and in fight- 
ing the white man they are, in some cases, 
fighting for the right to possess a wife. 

Miss M. A. Pauuu, of Plymouth, has been 
informed that to her has been awarded the prize 
of £100 offered by the United Kingdom Band of 
Hope Union for the best tale on temperince 
specially adapted for children. There were 
several hundred competitors. 

Has, Masxsty intends to visit the camp at 
Aldershot in April. The pavilion is now being 
prepared in expectation of the Royal presence. 

« Levine jewellery” is just now all the rage 
‘in Paris. Fair Parisiennes, it is stated, are 
‘eagerly vying with each other in their efforts to 
be in the new mode. The idea is extremely 
nasty; its great eccentricity alone saves it from 
meeting with the condemnation of disgust. 

PropaBsY at the last dreadful day, when 
Gabriel sounds his trump, if he doesn’t stop 
once or twice between the blasts and shout 
“General! general! colonel, I say?” not more 
than two-fifths of the men in American cemeteries 
will get up. 

Amone American patents is the following: 
T> John Allen, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for a 
method of restoring the fulness or roundness to 
the cheeks.” The patentee claims, as his in- 
vention, and desires to secure by letters patent, 
restoring hollow cheeks to their natural contour 
and rotundity by means of metallic bulbs, 
formed, fitted to, and secured in the mouth by 
any suitable attachment between the jaw-bones 
and the cheek! 

“ DELIGHTFULLY ugly!” was the recent ex- 
pression of a young lady, when contemplating a 
Monsieur. Wasshe sarcastic, or expressing a 
received idea ? There are novelists, we know, 
who have written in ecstacies about male ugli- 
ness, and here are the remarks in that strain of 
a literary man of great genius, we don’t know 
hisname: “The ugly, theyalone are picturesque. 
Irregularity is to their lineaments what undula- 
tion is to a landscape, the key to that variety of 
outline which is all-essential to artistic effect.” 
He is right, a fellow on whom nature has 
graciously bestowed a turn-up nose, bears about 
him the physical emblem of disdain, and always 
seems to be treating the world with the scorn 
and contempt of which the world is richly de- 
serving. Beetle eyebrows call to mind a glossy, 
amiable insect; big check bones have a bold, 
majestic, cliff-like look; a low forehead be- 
speaks the gentle virtue of humility; and a 
mouth that is like unto an oven resembles a 
good thing: 

At Ilkeston, a few days ago, a young woman 
having several false front teeth went to bed 
without removing them from her mouth. She 
was awakened during the night by pain caused 
by her having partially swallowed the teeth and 
their appendages, and the case was found to be 
so serious that the patient had to besent tothe 
Nottingham infirmary, where she was relieved. 
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ie ; H ? In vain his mother expostulated, ex plained, 
ia ; and argued. To her it seemed quite natural 
i ; that she should select a wife for her boy. She 
knew better than he did, she told herself, what 
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A DARLING LITTLE DUCK. 
——__@—__. 


u 

i “ Wuar a darling little duck !” She drew her- 

4 self up, and looked around in haughty surprise, 

e as she heard this impudent remark. 

& A pretty picture she had made, as she stood 
there, in the shadow of the young wood, watch- 
ing some ducks disporting in the water. The 

4 afternoon sun was getting low, and sent its 

beams aslant among the trees, lighting up her 

white dress, and her even whiter throat, and 

bringing her dark hair out in bold relief against 

the light-green, leafy background. One hand 

held by a young sapling, and the wide sleeve, 

falling back, disclosed the round, ivory arm; 
jie while in the other hand was her closed parasol, 
and her hat, which she had taken off on account 
of the heat. 

Her small, but plump figure, with its swelling 
bust, trim waist, and rounded outlines, completed 
a picture of rare loveliness. 
ie She had not heard the approaching footsteps, 
A een and was a little startled at the interruption. 

y ak “I beg pardon,” said a rich, manly voice, in 

+ Sha grave tones, however, this time ; and a tall, hand- 

seme young man, apparently about three-and- 
twenty, advanced. 

He lifted his hat with an ease only to be 
learned in the best society, and continued : 

yee “I was apostrophising that darling of a duck. 

ii I hope I have not alarmed you.” 


. ' ee Our heroine did not believe a word of this glib 
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[AN IMPUDENT FELLOW. ] 


apology ; but it was impossible to tell the manso 
to his face. 

She bowed coldly, and made no answer. 

“I fearI amon private grounds,” resumed 
the young man, noticing, for the first time, that 
a gravelled walk, finished by ashort flight of 
steps, led down to the little pond. “I was told I 
could get back to the village sooner if I came 
through these woods ; but nothing was said about 
the grounds being private.” 

“It does not matter,” answered our heroine, 
haughtily. “ But I wish you good-day, sir.” And 
she turned and went up the steps. 

“It was really too impudent in me,” solilo- 
quised Charley Stafford, as he watched the 
receding figure. ‘‘She’s no fool; she doesn’t 
believe me. What a graceful walk! Now, if it 
was only she, instead of my bugbear, Miss 
Thorndyke, whom they’re so eager to marry me 
to, I might not be running away.” 

For this was the whole story. Our hero, com- 
ing home from the Continent, after an absence 
of two years, found that his mother had planned 
to marry him to a distant cousin, a great heiress. 
“She is just the girl for you, my son,” Mrs. 
Stafford had said. ‘You remember her, don’t 
you? I have been so afraid that somebody 
would carry her off before you returned. But I 
think I may say she is yet heart-whole. And 
such a fortune! I have asked her to pay us a 
visit, and she comes next week.” 

* Comes next week? Comes to marry me, 
whether I will or not? Good heavens, madame, 
do you think ’'ma bale of goods, to be ticketed, 
advertised, sold, and delivered in this manner ?” 


kind of a one he wanted; a peculiarity, not un- 
common, we have observed, with mothers gene- 
rally. But Charley Stafford was quite of a 
different opinion. The more his mother expostu- 
lated on the wisdom of the match, the more con- 
vinced he became that she and Miss Thorndyke 
were ina plot against him. “A girl of any 
modesty would shrink from coming to a young 
man’s house in this way,” he said, in anger. 
** She is to be here to-morrow, you say. “ Well, 
to-morrow I leave for the Lakes; and there I 
shall stay till she takes herself home again.” 

And he left the room abruptly. 

His mother was a little startled, It must be 
confessed, by this outburst. But she said to her- 
self, that he did not mean it. “After having 
been away so long, he surely won’t go off in such 
a hurry,” she reflected. ‘ He’ll like Kate, in 
= of himself, when he sees how handsome 
she has grown. He can’t help himself.” 

What was her dismay, the next morning, to 
hear that Charley had actually left, and two 
hours before she was up. 

“Really gone !”” she exclaimed to her maid. 

“Yes, ma'am,” was the reply, “and left 
word he wouldn’t be back for a month.” 

A month was the exact period named for Miss 
Thorndyke’s visit. 

That afternoon Charley stopped at the pretty 
little village of Marlowe, which lay directly in 
his way, intending to stay till the morning, as 
he never travelled at night. He had taken his 
bath, changed his clothes, eaten his dinner, and 
then started out fora walk, during which, as we 
have seen, he had come across this pretty 
vision. 

«I wonder if she lives in this place,” he solilo- 
quised, as he walked back to the hotel. ‘She 
doesn’t look exactly rural. She is more like a 
city girl, though she dresses too smart for that.” 

The next morning, at ten o’clock, Charley took 
his seat in the through train, when it came along. 
He had just succeeded in securing an ew 34 
seat, and had settled himself for a run of a 
hundred miles, when, on looking around, he saw 
two female figures, one of which was apparently 
a lady’s maid, and the other the mistress ; some-~ 
thing in the air of the latter looked not un- 
familiar, and directly, when a guard came along, 
and she turned her face to ask a question, 
Charley saw that it was the face of the fair 
nymph of the woods, his “ darling duck.” 

For some time he kept puzzling his brains 
how to address her. “If some of those people 
behind her would only go out,” he said to him- 
self, “I would take their seats, and begin a 
conversation somehow.” 

But the people did not go out, and at last the 
train stopped at the Junction, as it was called, 
and the guard came along, crying out, “Twenty 
minutes for refreshments.” 

«Now is my chance, said Charley to himself, 
and rose to offer to help the young lady. But 
everybody rose also, the young lady too. As 
she was nearer the door than Charley, she got 
out first, and when he reached the dining-saloon 
she was already seated at table, with her maid 
on one side, and a fat old country-woman on the 
other, and as completely entrenched as in the 
train. As Charley passed her, she chanced to 
look up and caught his eye. He took off his hat 
and made alow bow. But her only reply was a 
well-bred stare, though Charley saw, from the 
way the corners of her mouth twitched mischie- 
vously, that she quite remembered him. 

A little annoyed at so decided a “ cut,” Charley 
took a seat at some distance, and proceeded to 
eat his dinner as leisurely as the twenty minutes 
would allow. 

When he had finished he sauntered back to 
the train, expecting to find the lady in her seat. 
But the seat was empty, except for a satchel, 
which he ised as hers. At the same 
moment the guard cried out, “‘ Take your seats,” 
and the train began to move. 

Charley stood irresolutely in the doorway. 





Presently the guard came along. 
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“Is there any other train from here ?” Charley 
asked. 

“Why, of ceurse,” was the reply. “This is the 
Junction. Passengers for Lake C-—- change 
here.’”’ 

‘* Has the train gone ?” cried Charley, prepar- 
ing te jump out, knowing that the lost satchel 
would serve as an introduction. 

“Been gone ten minutes,” was the answer ; 
and the guard slammed the door. 

Charley hesitated for a moment, and then sat 
down in his seat. 

It was no doubt imagination, for Charley was 
an imaginative fellow, but he fancied there 
was a subtle scent of wood-violets about the 
satchel. 

The satchel was half open, and from its mouth 
peeped forth a book. 

«No breach of honour in looking at a book,” 
said Charley. It was Tennyson’s Idyls. Charley, 
with a quick instinct, turned to the fly-leaf in 
front. 

Yes, there it was, her name, written in a deli- 
cate female hand, Maud Derwent, with a date, 
June 20th, 1875. 

That evening Charley reached the end of his 
journey, hot and dusty, but not alittle annoyed, 
that, having met his fair nymph again, he had 
missed her so stupidly. 

Charley found the place intolerably dull, and 
when he shifted his quarters, discovered that 
every other place was dull likewise. He made 
the tour of the lakes in this way, becoming more 
dissatisfied daily. 

Of course he kept the satchel, and took it out 
occasionally to look at. Somehow, also, he found 
himself looking at it more and more frequently. 
He began, too, to think a good deal of its 
owner. 

*Confound her,” he said, at last,” she has 
bewitched me! I can’t get her out of my head. 
I believe I’m in love with her.” 

He was now at a fishing village. He had 
gone out fishing, the morning he made his last 
confession to himself; but the fish would not 
bite ; and soon getting tired of it, he threw him- 
self on the grass, under arocky bluff, and began 
dreamily speculating about the blue eyes. 

Suddenly he heard a splash in front of him, 
and saw a portefolio floating down the stream. 
A log jutted into the water. 

Walking out on this, he caught the portefolio, 
lazily, with his hook and line: and then looked 
around quite as lazily for the owner. Somebody, 
at this, burst into a merry peal of laughter 
overhead. 

He looked quickly up. 

No less a person than his blue-eyed nymph 
was laughing at him. 

The discovery was so annoying that he lost his 
balance, and was precipitated into the water, 
from which he emerged, dripping. 

Charley paused for a moment, in ill-concealed 
mortification. 

Then, putting a brave face on the matter, he 
shook himself like a water-dog, and began to 
spring up the rocky path, three steps at a time, 
in order to return the portefolio. 

“Tam so scrry,” said the young lady, as he 
drew near. “It was unpardonable. If I had not 
been so rude you would not have fallen.” 

_Charley had now recovered his self-posses- 


n. 

“It is I who am unpardonable,” he said, with 
a low bow, “for presenting myself toa lady in 
such a guise.” 

«‘ And to whom am I indebted ?” 

It was the sweetest voice Charley had ever 
heard. 

He took out his card-case and fortunately 
found a card not too wet to offer her. 

She read it, slowly, to herself. “Mr. Charles 
Stafford,” she repeated, aloud. Then she looked 
at him deliberately. 

‘‘But you are standing here in your wet 
clothes,” she said, with a blush, as if just recol- 
lecting it. ‘Pray, hasten home, quickly, or you 
will catch cold.” 

“Am I to take that as a dismissal, Miss 
Derwent ?” said Charley, bowing and smiling. 

“How did you learn my name?” she said, 
looking up quickly. 








“Where there’s a will there’s a way,” non- 
chalantly replied Charley. 

** You are not a detective, off duty, are you?” 
she said, with a merry twinkle of the eye. 

**No. You left your satchel in the train, the 
other day. A book you had been reading fell 
out. Your name was on the fly-leaf.” 

“Oh! Iremember. But, indeed, indeed, you 
must change your dress. I shall never forgive 
myself if you get sick. Nay, if you talk, I will 
go. Good-bye.” And before he could stop her, 
she had darted down the opposite path, and was 
lost to sight in the woods below. 

«And I never found out where she was 
staying,” said Charley, lugubriously, as he 
Mame homewards. What a stupid I have 

en!” 

He could think of nothing but Miss Derwent 
after this. 

Early next moment he was at the rock again, 
but he waited in vain to see her. He had no 
— success the second day, nor the third 

ay. 

Meantime, he visited all the hotels in the 
vicinity, and even inquired at the boarding- 
houses, but in vain. 

««She must be at some private farmhouse,” he 
said, as he repaired, on the fourth cay, to the 
rock, ‘and I shall never see her again.” 

But even as he spoke, there she sat, just 
before him, quietly sketching. 

She looked up, at his footstep, and nodded 
‘indifferently. 

“T hope you did not catch cold,” she said, 
beginning the conversation. ‘ But your being 
able to come out isa proof youdid not. I am 
finishing the sketch I began the other day,” and 
she held up the paper, frankly. 

* A cool hand,” Charley said to himself. But 
not to be outdone; he replied in a tone of easy 
assurance; and as he talked well, these two, 
who had met but thrice before, soon got inti- 
mate. 

At the end of half an hour the lady laid down 
her pencil, and prepared to go. Charley, of 
course, asked to escort her home. 

At first she seemed to hesitate, but finally 
assented. As he had expected, she was living 
at a farmhouse. 

*T am the only one here not of the family,” 
she said. “It isa small place, as you see, and 
there is no parlour.” 

“Which means I am not to be asked in ?” 

«T have no place to ask you, unless you sit on 
the fence,” she replied gaily, as the labourers do, 
I believe, on Sunday nights, when they go a— 
court ig 

She stopped with a blush. Her light spirits 
had carried her further than she intended. 

*‘{ have ceased to be on the fence,” said 
Charley, pointedly. 

She blushed again. It was impossible to mis- 
take his meaning. But she was not one to be 
discomfited easily. ‘Take care you have not 
got down on the wrong side,” she answered, 
laughingly, and ran into the house. 

«Was that a slap in the face ?”” said Charley. 
But faint heart never won fair lady. And, faith! 
I like her the better for her sauciness. 

He did not want for confidence in himself, 
you see, though his confidence was a good deal 
shaken, when calling at the farmhouse day 
after day, he always was told “not at home.” 

At last, after several attempts, Charley found 
Miss Derwent in the porch, sketching. 

«You don’t seem to care to see me,” he said, 
chagrined, as she looked up, nodding carelessly. 
“IT have been here daily for three days. I 
wouldn’t have found you at home now, I’m 
afraid, if it hadn’t been raining.” 

.“Talways go out when I can,” she replied, 
putting in a bit of colour on oie of her trees. 
Then, raising her eyes to his, she said bluntly, 
“ Besides, I don’t like truants; and you are a 
truant, sir.” 

«A truant!” 

“Yes! Mr. Charles Stafford is a person, as I 
suspected when I first heard his name, of whom 








I know just the least little bit. He is, at this 


| moment, a runaway, atruant. You can’t deny 


it. Guilt is in your face,” she added, triumph- 


; antly, as she saw his crestfallen look. 











“A runaway, a truant!” he stammered, 
more confused than ever. 

“Yes! It means, sir,” shaking her head re- 
provingly, “you are engaged to a far-away 
cousin, and just when you were expected to ful- 
fil your engagement, you ranoff. Such is the 
gossip, at least, that comes to me from London. 
Very wicked of you! Going about under false 
pretences, I should say. How lucky my corres- 
pondent happened to tell me. Some poor, easily- 
deluded girl, at your hotel, might otherwise have 
fallen in love with you, for they say you are a 
dreadful flirt. I shall post you all over Cum- 
berland, or at least I suppose I ought to!’ She 
laughed again her merry laugh. 

Charley, driven to desperation, now told his 
story. He was anything but the self-possessed 
Charley of their first interview. He pulled at 
his whiskers, stammered for words, and could 
hardly meet Miss Derwent’s eye. 

“T’ve not seen her since she was a child,” he 
concluded. ‘ We’ve no tastes in common.” 

“ How do you know if you haven’t seen her ?” 
maliciously interposed his tormentor. 

He took a turn, half-angrily, up to the end of 
the porch, and came back. 

“The match was made up for me,” he went 
on, ignoring the interruption. There can be no 
love in such cases.” 

“Love! Has love anything to do with mar- 
riage, now-a-days ?” 

“ Don’t poke fun at a fellow,” he pleaded, 
piteously. “I hate Miss Thorndyke. Yes, I 
hate her.” 

* Strong language, sir.” And Miss Derwent 
put in some more colour in some more trees. 
“Ts that the way you speak of all youracquaint- 
ances ?”” 

“T didn’t speak in that way of you, at any 
ae Charley, brought to bay. “I— 

Miss Derwent interrupted him hastily. 

«As we cannot be called even acquaintances,” 
she said, with dignity, “perhaps you’d better 
not speak of me atall. Come, Mr. Stafford, 
be a good boy; go home to your mother; marry 
Miss Goody Two Shoes, or whatever her name is ; 


and live happily, as the story-books say, for ever . 


after.’ 

She had begun with great gravity, but now 
her eyes were dancing with glee again. 

“Do you wish to drive me mad?” cried 
Charley, coming directly to a full stop in front 
of her, and with a certain masterfulness in his 
air and attitude that made his hearer give an 
involuntary start. “I love you—you—you—” 
emphasising each word more. “ Otherwise I 
wouldn’t have made this confession about my 
cousin. I should have had no right to do it, if 
IThadn’t loved you. Idon’t know who your 
correspondent is, but she hasn’t told the whole 
truth. Upon my word, Miss Derwent, I never 
loved Miss Thorndyke. I never made her any 
promise. I have never loved anyone but you. 
and,” looking her resolutely in the face, “I 
never shall.” 

Miss Derwent began to be a little frightened. 
This man was not a man to be trifled with. She 
changed colour rapidly. 

«I—I cannot profess to misunderstand you,” 
she answered. “ And—and,” returning his look, 
at last, with an effort, ‘I believe you.” Charley 
tried to catch her hand, but she withdrew it 
behind her. 

“No, that is going quite too fast,” with a 
little nérvous laugh. “I hardly know you, 
remember. I have just told you we are scarcely 
acquaintances.” 

«* Acquaintances ! When I have loved you ever 
since I first saw you.” 

She looked up archly. She could not help 
it. 
“Then I was the ‘darling duck,’ after all,” 
she said, “ though you denied it so glibly. 

“Forgive me!” His voice was as eloquent as 
his eyes. “ You must have thought me insuffer- 
ably impertinent. But put me on probation. 
Give me at least a little hope.” 

** Come, Mr. Stafford,” said his hearer, gravely, 
“let us make a compact. You have been frank 
with me, and I believe all you say about Miss 
Thorndyke. Ido not think you could act other. 
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wise than asa man ofhonour. I will consent 
to see more of you, and give youa candid answer, 
after awhile. A girl can’t be married off-hand,” 
with a touch of her old archness, “as you said 
yourself, just now. But you mustn’t call me a 
flirt, remember, if my decision should be against 
you. Otherwise, we had better bid good-bye and 


for ever.” 


So the compact was made. Charley went home | 


full of hope. 

“She must like mea little,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ or she would have refused me flatly.” He 
seemed to go on wings. 

She did like him a little, as he very soon 
discovered. 

He had won her by his impetuosity and mas- 


terfulness, though she did not herself know it at | 


a 
first. 

Before three weeks had gone by they were as 
good as engaged. 


That is,” was Miss Derwent’s proviso, “if 


your mother consents. I will never enter a family 
where I am not welcome.” 

“Oh! I am sure of her consent, especially 
when she finds I will not marry Miss Thorn- 
dyke.” 

“Poor Miss Thorndyke,” said his listener, 
with a sigh. 

“You needn’t say ‘poor Miss Thorndyke.’ 
I’ve no doubt she can get plenty of lovers. She’s 
very rich, you know.” 

The next day Charley said, ‘So you go to 
Brighton, under escort of your friends, the 
Winthrops, and not with me. I may thank Mrs. 
Grundy for that. But I suppose I must submit. 
My mother, fortunately, has gone to Brighton 
herself. I havejust hada letter. I shall gain 
half a day over you if I start this evening. I 
shall do it, and when you arrive, my mother will | 


‘ be prepared to welcome you.’ 
Two days after, a carriage drove up to a. | 


fashionable hotel, and Charley and his mother 
descended from it, 

Our hero had made good use of the few hours 
by which he had preceded his mistress. He had 
told the whole story to Mrs. Stafford, keeping 
back, however, what Miss Derwent had said 
about her consent. 

“And you intend to marry this girl?” said 
his mother, coldly, breaking a long silence. 

“Yes! Ishall be sorry to have you against 
me, but I shall marry her, whether or no.” 

Mrs. Stafford remembered his father ; remem- 
bered a certain look about the mouth; and see- 
ing that look in Charley now, gave in. 

“Well,” she said, after another long pause, 
and with a sigh, “I will go with you, and call 
on her, If it has to be done, I will do it with a 
good grace, whether I feel like it or not. You 
say she is here in Brighton.” 

This was the object of their visit to the 
hotel. 

Mrs. Stafford and her son were shown into a 
handsome private parlour. The blinds were 
down in consequence of the heat and glare. A 
graceful figure, hardly distinguishable at first, 

n the obscurity, rose to receive them, 

‘* Mother,” said Charley, “ Miss Derwent.” 

“Miss Derwent?” cried Mrs. Stafford, in a 
tone of surprise. 

She looked from one to the other in turn, as 
if for an explanation. 

In Miss Verwent’s eyes there began to sparkle 
that rougish look which Charley had learnt to 
associate with mischief of some sort. The in- 
clination to mirth was too much for her, ‘and she 
broke into a peal of laughter, in which, after a 
moment, Mrs. Stafford joined, as if it was in- 
fectious, 

It was Charley’s turn now to look for an ex- 
planation. 

“My dear boy,” said his mother at last, “there 
is some mistake here; this is no Miss Derwent; 
this is Kate Thorndyke,” 

** Kate Thorndyke !” 

“ Forgive me, Charley,” said the young lady, 
hardly able, even yet, to control her merriment, 
“but if you ran away from me, I, on my part, 
ran away from you. I never promised your 
mother to visit her ; she only took it for granted. 
On the contrary, I resolved toput as many miles 
between me and the conceited fellow, for so 


everybody called you, who had refused me when 
I had never even offered myself, Accident 
threw us together. I was at a friend’s, Miss 
Derwent’s, when we first met. It was her Tenny- 
son you foundin my satchel. I really did not 
know who you were until the day you gave me 
your card. Then, discovering your mistake, I 
determined, for a while at least, not to unde- 
ceive you. After that,” she looked down de- 
murely, “things somehow shaped themselves. I 
| couldn’t resist being loved, you know, for my- 
self, and not for my fortune, when I had the 
chance. There, you know all now. I ran away 
from you, and you ran away from me; and it 
was no use, after all, was it, dear ?’ - She clung 
fondly to his arm. ‘ Your mother has got the 
better of both of us. I suppose the world would 
| call me foolish, and you an idiot, and your 
| mother an idiot, and all of us fools together, 
| but ’ 

Charley, by this time, had recovered from 
his surprise. He seized her hands, taking 
her in his arms, regardless of his mother’s 
presence, 

“No,” -he said, “anything but that, And 
as for you, you are, and always shall be, 
what I called you at first, a darling little 
| duck.” —H. RB. 











FACETIZ. 





{ Coon Company—Hail fellows well met, an’ 
ice floes. —Funny Folks. 


A GOOD WORD FOR HER LAST PLACE, 


Youne Person (applying for housemaid’s 
place): “A young lady as lived with you as 
| cook, mum, told me as you was a very nice 
woman to get on with !” —Punch. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLING. 
* Nations learn slowly—but they do learn.” — 
(John Bright’s letter in the “ Times.”’) 


Our on the nations—the dunces !—that 
dazily 
Master the lessons that should make them 
wise ; 
Thumbing the horn-book, the A B C lazily, 
Slow in the use of their ears and their eyes. 
Centuries over the alphabet squandering, 
Ere to one-syllable spelling they turn. 
O’er a b, ab, and their b a, ba, pondering, 
Sometimes we doubt if they really do 
learn. 


The school they are taught in’s the school 
of adversity, 
In which they are all of them entered 
when young ; 
A hard school, indeed, yet whoe’er would 
asperse it, he 
Must still listen, mute, while its praises 
are sung. 
Their teachers are many, their methods are 
various, 
The worth of much taught it is hard to 
discern, 
And it must be confessed the results are 
precarious ; 
Yes, they learn slowly, but doubt not— 
they learn. 


Would that some Power the speed would 
accelerate 
Whereby both knowledge and wisdom are 
gained ; 
Or that the prophet at least might foretell 
a rate 
Greater than any they yet have attained. 
Progress is welcome whatever the rate of 


it, 
Access of light it were wicked to spurn ; 
But it is tiresome, and that’s the true state 


of i 
Nations asian all be such dullards to 
learn. —Funny Folks. 
VALUABLE RECEIPT. 


To lengthen the hair, an obvious way is to 
get someone to draw itout. —Funny Folks. 








IT WAS ILIKE THAT, 

WILTSHIRE Farmer (who has been asked how 
it was that his daughters had not got’ married) : 
“« Well, ’ee zee, zur, zum yarsagone them as wud 
ha’ they, they wudn’t have; and now, them as 
they wud have won’t ha’ they. h —dJudy. 


SHE MEANT WELL. 


New anp Enrreertic Curate: “ Doyou know 
what to-morrow is ?” 

Oup. Woman: “Indeed, yes, six, and I allers 
eats ’ashed mutton on Ash Wednesday, as I 
likes to keep the Festivals of the Chur 

—Judy. 
DOUBLE DEALING. 

First Farmer: “Not sold the old ’orse, 
neighbour! What d’ye ask for him? Give ye 
twenty !” 

Srconp Farmer: “ Twenty! Why, I gave 
forty for him not moren’t a year ago!” 

F. F: “ Ah, well, well! See ye ag’in! Ye’re 
thinkin’ double, I see, this evenin’ !” 

—Judy. 
HARD TIMES IN THE CITY. 

Harp-up Crrxy Man (to Clerk, who wants a 
rise): “ Half-a-crown a week more—impossible ; 
but—(happy thought)—I’ll tell you what I'll do 
for you, I'll take you into partnership.” 

—Judy. 
HIS IDEA OF A BISHOP, 

An Irish clergyman, who, for his wit, ought 
to have been made a bishop long since (if wit 
did it), was being mildly chaffed the other day 
at a club on his roving and ne’ er-do-well habits, 
when his oldest friend, among the group said : 

“ T thought, Harry, when you left the univer- 
sity, that with your splendid talents and great 
influence you would rise rapidly to the dignity 
of a bishop.” 

‘“* Well, sor,’ was the: rejoinder, as he drew 
himself up to his full height with great dignity, 
“and I might have done that, to be sure, but 
I’m a gintleman, sor, and cannot wear an 
apron.” 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

Swriz: “Oh, Robinson, I am not at all 
satisfied with these trousers,” 

SHopKeEPer: “Indeed, sir! Sorry to hear 
that. We made ’em to measure too!” 

SweEL.: “ Yaas. But, you see, I didn’t want 
them to measure—I wanted them to wear! 

—Funny Folks. 


“ BEATI POSSIDENTES.” 


CaNnvVASSsER (to thrifty rustic, who has recently 
taken a little farm): “ Well, Thomas, you'll 
give your vote to Squire Shoddy at the next 
election ?” 

Tuomas: “No, Ishan’t. LIha’ got’un, and I 
mean to keep’un myself; I bean’t a-goin’ to 
gi’ ’un to nobody !” —Punch. 

SIGNIFICANT SIGNS. 


To call at a friend’s house- about dinner time, 
and find him absent, isa sign you will be disap- 
pointed. 

To drop hot sealing-wer on your fingers is a 
sign you will be angry: 

To receive advice oF your mother-in-law’s pro- 
jected visit is a sign you are going to leave home 
for a time. 

To meet @ bolting horse on the pavement im- 
plies that you are going to run. 

To dream of being run over by fire-engines 
is often a sign you have had pork-chops for 
supper. 

To pick up money is lucky, 

If a man says, “I hardly like to ask you, old 
man; but”—it’s a sign he going to borrow 
money. 

To collide with three consecutive lamp-posts 
and fall over an apple-stall is a sign you are not 
a Good Templar. 

To lose money or jewellery is unlucky. 

If you seea man buy “Fun” it’sa sign he’s 
going to laugh. —Fun. 

A woman applied fora situation recently, with 
her clothes dripping like a water-spout. Being 
questioned as to her condition, she said she 


| understood the lady of the house wanted a wet 


nurse, and she had come ready for service. 
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WITHIN AND WITHOUT. | 


Lapy: “Can ,you oblige me with a school | 
prospectus, or are the principals within ?” 
Servant: “The perspectisers as is gener’ly | 
here, mum, is habsent at present, and I’m sorry 


to say that just now we’re quite without prin- |. 


ciples.” —Fun. 


A CLEAR ADDRESS. 


Tue “ Echo” thinks it wonderful that a letter 
addressed to: 3 


“My mother, 
New York,” 
should get delivered safely. But why? Surely 


the address is “a-parent” enough for anybody. 
—Fun, 


OUR DETECTIVE COMMISSARIAT. 


(Scene: Departure of troops for Zululand. In- 
quisite American starts conversation with 
Englishman.) 


*‘CoMMISSARIAT arrangements eomplete, I 
guess, stra-anger ?” 

** Oh, yes.” 

*« Plenty of candy?” 

“Candy? Oh, dear no, sir.” 

**Tons of popcorn ?” 

* No.” 

“ Cargoes of chewing-gum, anyhow P” 

“‘ Never heard of such a thing.” 

* Je-ru-salem! And you ’spect them to goin 
and win without stimulants!” 

—Funny Folks. 


ANATOMICAL IMPOSSIBILITIES. 
(By Our Own Contortionist.) 


To walk over the bridge of your nose. 

To poison beetle brows. 

To brush up a curl of the lip. 

To teach the pupil of the eye. 

‘To get a tune out of the “ play of the mus- 
cles.” 

To embark in one of the vessels of the lungs. 

To travel by the routes of the hair. 

To wear a feather in your knee-cap. 

To make your calves bleat. 

To fit an amber mouthpiece to the wind-pipe. 

To play sonatas on your digestive organs. 

To echo the “ holloa !”” of the back. 

No take a dose of your own physique. 

—Funny Folks. 





STATISTICS. 





Urwarps of 40,000 lottery tickets remain to 
be verified, of which the greater number are in 
the hands of foreigners. A limit of time will 
shortly be fixed, after which the objects re- 
maining inthe Palais de l’Industrie will be sold, 
and the profits handed over to the hospitals. 
Thirty-five thousand lots have already been dis- 
posed of, 


Vorz or Crepit ror THE Zutvu War.— 
A parliamentary paper issued by the Treasury 
states that a vote of credit of £1,500,000 will be 
asked for “‘ beyond the ordinary grants of parlia- 
ment, towards defraying the expenditure which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending March 31, 1879, in consequence of the 
war in South Africa.” The following is.a state- 
ment showing the services to which the sum will 
probably be applicable:—A. Army—Pay 4c., 
staff and departments, supplies, field allowances, 
army transport, clothing, and warlike stores, 
£1,000,000; B. Nayvy—Transport, £200,000; 
C. Contingencies, £300,000; total, £1,500,000. 


Tue WEATHER IN 1878.—The mean tempera- 
ture of 1878, as shown at Greenwich Observatory, 
exceeded the average in every one of the first 
ten months of the year, but there was a marked 
deficiency in November and December; the 
mean for the year was 49°7 deg., or 1:2 deg. 
above the last 37 years’ average. The rainfall 
at Greenwich in 1878 amounted to .29°2 in., 





measured on 166 days; this rainfall exceeded 


the average by nearly 4in. The number of 
hours of bright sunshine registered at Green- 


| wich Observatory in 1878 was 1,250, or 28 per 


cent. of its possible duration, the sun being 
above the horizon for 4,454 hours. 





THE WORKMAN’S HOME. 





I raxz an honest pride, I own, 
In this my home of peace, 

Which slowly round my life hath grown 
With gradual increase, 

As round her form the bird with care 
Slow moulds the perfect nest 

With little tufts of moss and hair, 
And down from her own breast. 

The sweat of manly labour’s found 
In every clapboard there, 

And my own hands laid out the ground 
That makes this garden fair. 


Content beside my hearthstone sits, 
Where Thrift is likewise seen, 

And Love through every chamber flits 
As houshold fairy-queen ; 

For the little wife that bids me forth, 
Light-hearted, to my work, 

Counts worldly wealth of little worth, 
If Care beneath it lurk ; 

“And, oh! her smile is gentle when 
IT homeward swiftly press 

To lightand love and joy again, 
And childhood’s soft caress. 


A picture sweet to mind she brings 
When by the hearth she stands. 

With folds of gown and apron-strings 
Clutched at by chubby hands, 

While from her neck the baby spreads 
Its little arms, and crows, 

And glancing firelight round their heads 
A saintly halo throws ; 

Then sweet good-evening kisses cleave 
Fatigue’s stern bonds apart, 

With mellow licht and warmth that leave 
A pastime of the heart. 


Our door the motto ** Welcome” wreathes, 

While, o’er the fireplace there, 
«God Bless Our Home,” in worsted breathes 

Its strong, but silent, prayer. 

Secure in the contentment which 
A quiet conscience yields, 

We envy not the proud and rich 
Their broad and sweeping ficlds; 

Nor visions vast of sparkling sheen, 
Of coach and palace dome, 

Can ever come, like dreams, between 
The workman and his home. 


We've seen, "tis true, hard times and 
rough, 

But in the cupboard there 

We've still, by thrift, kept bread enough 
To feed us, and to spare. 

I’ve still my strong and willing hands, 
Come what come may, and fast 

My little home around me stands, 
A bulwark to the last ; 

For hearts the corner-stones remain, 
Hope props the roof-tree high, 

And the love and faith its walls contain 
Can never, never die! N. D. U. 








GEMS. 


Norsine is more certain than that human 
conduct produces its effect upon human character 
and determines its future weal or woe. Virtue 
and uprightness give the pure heart and clear 
conscience, whose working is an ample reward 
for effort and sacrifice. 

Tur most agreeable of all companions is a 
simple, frank man, without any high pretensions 
to.an oppressive greatness; one who loves life, 
and understands the use of it; obliging,—alike 
at all hours; above all, of a golden temper, and 


steadfast as ananchor. For such aone we gladly 
exchange the greatest.genius, the most brilliant 
wit, the profoundest thinker. 

A sMooTH sea never made a skilful mariner. 
Neither do uninterrupted prosperity and success 
qualify a man for usefulness and happiness. 'The 
storms of adversity, like the storms of the ocean, 
rouse the faculties and excite the invention, pru- 
dence, skill and fortitude of*the voyager. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Torrer.—Put one quarter pound of butter 
into a preserving pan; when melted, add one 
pound of brown sugar, stir gently over the fire 
for about fifteen minutes, add a small teaspoon- 
ful of ground ginger, or a little finely grated 
lemon peel ; boil and stir again, until the mixture 
when dropped into cold water becomes crisp. 
When done sufficiently pour it on to buttered 
plates, or on to a marble slab. 

Tapioca Puppina.—Cover a eup of tapioca 
with water for several hours; add the yolks of 
three eggs, a cup of sugar, half a teaspoonful 
of salt,and a quart of milk; mix well together, 
and bake in a quick oven half an hour; then 
lay the whites of the eggs beaten toa froth on 
the top; to be eaten cold with flavoured 
cream. 

Coprish Caxzs.—Boil a piece of salt cod; 
take out all the bones, and mash with it equal 
quantities of potatoes. Season it with pepper 
and salt to your taste ; then add as much beaten 
egg as will form it into paste. Make it into thin 
cakes, flour them, and fry them of a light 
brown. 

BEEFSTEAK WITH Ontons.—Melt a picce of 
butter in a saucepan, and in it fry to a golden 
colour an onion sliced very finely, or a couple of 
shalots minced ; add a sprinkling of pepper, and 
pour over the steak. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Ir is said that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has an eye on the tramways should it 
be necessary to add to the taxation of the 
country this year. 

Muwxacsy, Hungarian painter, has sold in 
Vienna his picture of “ Milton Dictating ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ to his Daughters,”’ for the enormous 
sum of 260,000 francs. Munkacsy has only 
painted a few years; previously he was a car- 
penter. 

Snowprop Borss.—It is not generally known 
that almost the whole of the bulbs sold by the 
fers in this country are grown in Lincoln- 
| shire. 
| Te death is announced of Michael Sullivant, 
| who at one time possessed and cultivated 
80,000 acres of land in Illinois, America. 

Tur Margate Town Council have decided to 
buy the Water Company’s property, and take 
the supply into their own hands, The price to 
be paid is £59,000. 

Frencu breeders have been invited to take 
| part in the International Cattle Show to be held 
| at Kilburn, under the patronage of the Prince of 
| Wales, on June 30. 

THE Queen is expected to be absent from 
England about three weeks at the time of Her 
Majesty’s visit to Germany. 

A PRivare meeting of the principal retail 
grocers of the metropolis and the country was 
recently held in London for the purpose of 
forming a co-operative association to meet the 
competition of the Civil Service stores. An in- 
fluential committee was formed, and the asso- 
ciation will be registered under the Joint Stock 
Companies Act. 

A poe has been exhibited with great success 
in Indiana, whose skin is perfectly smooth, the 
hair growing on the inside—at least the exhi- 
bitor says so, and anyone who doubts the state- 
ment is weleome to pay £400 for the privilege 








of killing the animal to find out: 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Box.—We canaot answer without fuller details. How 
did your brother become possessed of the property ? 

Marpstons.— We never heard that the interesting gen- 
tleman alluded to was a convict. 

— eae University Boatrace will be on the 5th of 
April. 

Notay.—There are a great many dentrifices, but we 
prefer what is well known as Richards’ Sodozont, to be 
obtained of all chemists. [ts use imparts the most 
fragrant breath, and it beautifies, cleanses, and rves 
the teeth. Nothing is worse than impure breath, caused 
by bad teeth, &: 

Li1o.—Gustavus Vaughan Brooke, the actor, was born 
on the 25th of April, 1819, and was, consequently, nearly 
forty-seven when he met with his sad fate on his voyage 
to Australia. 

Verr.—Saville House, Leicester Square, was burnt 
down Tuesday, February 28, 1865. 

P. T.—The poem was by Doctor Wolcott, who wrute 
under the name of Peter Pindar, and who died January 
14, 1819. 

8. I.—You are too young to decideagainst yourparents’ 
wishes, and to disregard their wishes would be wrong in 
you. Do nothing hastily or clandestinely. 

Witt wishes to know if “‘ No one puts their feet here 
but you” is grammatical. ‘‘One”’ is singular; so is 
*‘puts.” The plural “their” ought not to be used, 
therefore, but “ his.’’ 

P.—There is no cure for moles, but you may take 
consolation from the fact that they are considered a sign 
of beauty. 

Fioresct.—No sensible girl will allow anyone to 
re eas her “ company” until he avows himself her 

over. 

C. P. says: “‘ Do you think it is bold for a young lady 
to play tricks on gentlemen—such as pinning handker- 
chiefs or pulling chairs from under them. Ought the 
gentleman to get angry ?”’ We think it is very bold fora 
young lady to play such tricks. In fact, we do not think 
that a lady of any age would do suchathing. Of course 
the gentlemazn on whom such tricks are played ought not 
to get angry. That would be undignified, and if a gen- 
tleman should ever need all the dignity within his re- 
sources we think it would be when he discovered that a 
lady had pinned a handkerchief to his coat-tail, or when 
he was picking himself up from the floor after a lady had 
pulled his chair from under him. 

Surrerer.—Soak your feet every night in warm water 
and wear woollen socks, changing them every day. Twic® 
a-~week use a little chloride of lime or sal ammoniac in 
the water you wash your feet in. Your trouble from 
perspiration will soon disappear. 

C. O0.—To stain wood a mahogany colour boil half a 
pound of madder and two ounces of logwood chips in one 
gallon of water, and brush well over the wood while hot. 
When dry go over the whole with pearlash solution, using 
two drachms of pearlash to a quart of water. 

Reaver asks what is meant by so many parts of this or 
that in the receipts given. A part isa unit of quantity; 
for example, it may be weight, as so many pounds or 
ounces, or it may be measure, so many gallons, quarts, 
pints, or ounces. 

V. W.—Dip them fora short time in dilute sulphuric 
acid. 

H. S.—The lenses of a camera would answer for an 
object glass for a telescope, but not so well as lenses of a 
longer focus. 

Frep.—To prevent the condensation of moisture on 
show window glasses the interior of the show window 
should have free communication, top and bottom, with the 
external air. If the air within the show window is kept 
nearly as cold as the external air no condensation will 
take place. 

Tom.—The fact that a stone falls more rapidly than a 
feather is due solely to the unequal resistance opposed by 
the air to the descent of these bodies. In a vacuum all 
bodies fall with equal rapidity. 

M. P.—To clean and polish the silver cases of watches 
= red rouge, or infusorial earth, rotter stone, 
tripoli, ke. are used. Well burnished silver requires no 
other polishing. 

GxrorcEe.—To insulate wire for magnets and other uses 
a coating of thick shellac varnish will answer if the wire 
is wound before it becemes thoroughly dry as to crack on 
bending the wire ; it is better, however, to wind the wire 
with silk or cotton, 





Letitra and Fawnyr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Letitia is eighteen, dark, 
—~ so Fanny is seventeen, blue eyes, iair, domesti- 
cat 

TittER, Yorr, and Compass, three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three young 
ladies. Tiller is twenty-turee, medium height, dark hair, 
blue eyes. Yoke is twenty-four, auburn hair, blue eyes, 
~~ riccre Compass is thirty-six, dark hair and eyes, 
tall. 

Bianca, twenty-four, light bair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children, would like to 
correspond with a young man about the same age, dark, 
good-looking. . 

P. T,, eighteen, brown hair, biue eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young lady. 


“ LIFE IS TOO SHORT.” 


LirF is too short to waste 
In unavailing tears, 

Too short to spend in bootless grief, 
In coward doubts and fears. 


Too short to give it up 
To pleasure ; or to sow 

One hour in guilt, to yield at last 
Eternity of woe. 


Time lags not on its way, 
But spans our days in haste; 

Tf life should last a thousand years 
*T were still too short to waste. 


For, short-lived as we are, 
Our pleasures yet, we see, 
Evanish soon, they live, indeed, 
E’en shorter date than we. 


But ever with us here 
Bide sorrow, pain, and care; 
The shortest life is long enough 
Its ’lotted grief to bear. 


To the old the end is nigh ; 
To the young far off it seems; 
Yet — should dare to toy with 
ife, 
Or waste it in idle dreams. 


For by each Time’s servant waits, 
Though not for servant’s wage ; 
And the same worm nibbles the bud 
of youth 
That gnaweth the root of age. 


Live, therefore, as he lives 
Who earns his share of bliss ; 
Strive for the prize that Virtue wins, 


Life’s not too short for this. G. B. 


G. M.., fair, good-looking, light brown curly hair, would 
like to corresvond with a good-loeking young lady witha 
view to matrimony. 

Rorat Lirr and TopgaLiaxt SHExEt, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies with a view to matrimony. Royal Lift is good- 
looking, tall, of a loving disposition. Topgallant Sheet 
is of medium height, fond of home. 

Cakry, nineteen, medium height, dark brown hair, 
hazel eyes, fond of home, would like to correspond witha 
young man about twenty-two, tall, of a loving disposi- 
tion, good-looking. 

TILLY, twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, fond of home, 
good-looking, dark, medium height, would like to corre- 
spond with a young gentl n- Respondent must be 
twenty-three, fond of home and children, dark, good- 
looking. 

B. D. and K. P., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony between 
twenty and twenty-three. 

F. B. and L. A., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. F, B. 
is twenty-four, handsome, dark. L. A. is fair, blue eyes, 
good-tempered. 

Annrz and CLarz, two friends, would like to co nd 
with two young men. Annie istwenty, dark, fond of 
home and children, Clare is fair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition. 


P 








fond of home. 

ALIcE, eighteen, brown hair, dark blue eyes, medium 
height, wishes to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-one, dark. 

Lavra, medium height, fair, dark eves, would like 
aT eet with a dark gentleman about twenty-five. 
tall. 


H. C., eighteen, thororghly domesticated, tall, dart, 
light hair, hazel eyes, fond of home, would like to corre- 
spond with a young man about twenty-one, of a lovins 
disposition. 

ARRIETT, dark hair and eyes, medium height, would 
like to correspond with a young man. Respondent musi 
be about twenty-five. 

FLORENCE, nineteen, golden hair, hazel eyes, wouid 
like to correspond with a young gentleman with a view 
to matrimony. 

Soruy and Rosx, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Sophy is 
twenty-one, fair, fond of nome, loving, medium heigi<. 
Rose is twenty, fond of home and caildren, domesticated, 
fair. 

Fanwyand Auicz, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Fanny is twentv, fond of home. 
Alice is eighteen, fond of home and children, 


Communications RECEIVED: 


Bessamin is responded to by—Amy, twenty, mediam 
height, dark. 
ALFEED by—Eva, nineteen, tall, fond of home, lovinz, 


fair. 

Steve by—Ada L., nineteen, medium height, fond of 
home and children. 

HasiruaL Leave by—Dancer, of a loving disposition, 
fond of children. 

Ernest by—Mary, nineteen, brown hair, blue eyes, 
thoroughly domesticated, fond of home. 
> a by—P. J., twenty, good-tempered, dark, medium 

eicht. 
. Marr by—T. G. H., nineteen, dark hair and eyes, dark, 
oving. 

Manrearet by—W. H. G., twenty-one. 

M. A. by—M. J., eighteen, auburn hair, light brown 
eyes, fair. 

George by—Emily, fair, light brown hair, blue eyes, 
thoroughly domesticated. 

RxraivaLD by—Ellen, twenty-one, dark brown hair and 
eyes, fond of home. 

A. 8. by—Ruby, eighteen, curly hair, blue eyes. 

Jox by—Helen, twenty-three, golden hair, violet eyes, 
fond of music. 

D by—Alice, twenty-two, dark hair and eyes. 


Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tur 
Loypow READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three halfvence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Lonpox Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfvence 
Weekiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirg and Fasutox, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 


and Sixpence each. 


EvEExYBODY’S JOURNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threevence 
each, 





*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXI. of Tux Lowpon Reapsr, 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Also the Tittx and inpex to Vol. XXXI., Price One 
Penny. 





* NOTICE.—Part 194 (Feb.) Now Ready, Price Sixpence, 
Post Free, Eigntpeuce. 





_N.B.—Corresvondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Tux Lonpon Reaper, 554, Strand, W.C. 
t4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Man1- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors snouid 
retain copies. 





London: Published for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 
A, Surrx & Co, 








